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A/lore  than 

30,000,000  dresses 

BEMBERG*  rayon  sheers,  introduced  seven  years  ago,  have  been  used  in 
more  than  30,000,000  dresses — dramatic  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  these 


beautiful  and  serviceable  fabrics. 


They  have  been  profit  makers  Of  oll  pricG  /©Vg/s,  and  are  used  in  dresses 
that  sell  for  more  than  $100  in  the  nation’s  foremost  fashion  shops;  they 
provide  luxury  too,  to  women  with  modest  clothing  budgets. 


The  tag  “made  of  Bemberg  rayon”  is  a  powerful  selling  force  in  the  nation’s 
most  exclusive  shops  as  well  as  in  the  thousands  of  stores  that  cater  to 
Mrs.  Average  Income. 


— a  7tamc  that  tneans  luxury  to  smart  ii'omen  everywhere 


Bemberg  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  American  Bemberg  Corporation  •  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


1.  This  first  fioor  of  Harry  Katz,  Inc.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  with  its  attractive  atmes- 
phora  is  sura  to  pull  extra  traffic.  2.  The 
same  can  be  said  of' this  interesting  first 
fioor  of  Bonwit  Lennon,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Hundreds  of  surveys  made  by  our  research  division  amon;;  stores,  disclose  a  crying  need  for  more  traffic  — 
particidarly  since  volume  is  in  direct  ratio  to  traffic.  Post-modernization  surveys  show  that  improved  store 
appearance  will  stimulate  store  traffic  —  sometimes  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent.  This  —  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  a  leading  Trade  Journal — has  lead  to  an  extra  profit  which  paid  for  modernization  the  first  year.  Actual 
figures  supporting  these  facts  are  presented  in  our  illustrated  booklet  ‘‘Eye  Appeal."  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mail, 
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i^ortn  /\mencan  rayon 


C-Ool  anJ  colorful  against  »ummer  skies... 
tkis  seersucker  skirtwaist  dress  tailored  in 
Pucker-Up... a  Hollywood  Fabric... woven  o( 
North  American  rayon. ..in  soft  blue,  brown, 
^reen  or  red  plaids.  Sizes  10  to  20  .  .  $7.95 


*"NORTH  AMERICAN"  it  ih«  rtgitfarad  trad»-mark  of  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  261  Fifth  Avenus,  New  York 
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ivlutual’s  new 
the  wrong  and 
□  lift. 


but  they  are  good  **box  office 
in  department  stores  from 
coast  to  coast 


1IBERTY  MUTUAL’S  new  slide  film,  “Safety 
^  Makes  Sales,”  is  not  a  Hollywood  production. 
But  it’s  popular  with  department  store  employees 
because  it  is  packed  with  common  sense,  mixed 
with  a  little  laughter.  And  it’s  popular  with  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  because  they  see  in  it 
a  practical  tool  to  help  prevent  accidents  and  re¬ 
duce  insurance  costs.  In  many  stores  this  film  has 
been  made  part  of  regular  employee  training 
courses. 

As  the  largest  writer  of  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance  in  America,  Liberty  Mutual  has  developed 
a  loss  prevention  program  expressly  designed  for 
retail  stores.  Ovu*  field  engineers  are  armed  with 
special  studies  of  store  hazards.  They  know  how 
to  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of  your  employees. 
Their  technical  knowledge  is  supplemented  by 
our  home  office  laboratory  staff.  With  your  co¬ 
operation,  they  will  work  to  reduce  your  insur¬ 
ance  costs. 

Don’t  renew  any  of  your  insurance  until  you 
have  seen  the  Liberty  Mutual  representative  in 
your  city.  He  will  arrange  a  showing  of  “Safety 
Makes  Sales”  especially  for  you.  He  will  explain 
how  you  can  simplify  the  handling  of  your  insur¬ 
ance,  secure  the  broader  coverages  provided  in 
Liberty  Mutual’s  new  comprehensive  contracts, 
and  eliminate  losses  due  to  hazards  you  have 
overlooked.  He  will  also  provide  you  with  an 
estimate  of  your  savings.  Write  today  to  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  175  Berke¬ 
ley  Street,  Boston. 


The  Largest  Writer 
of  Compensation  Insurance 

■orroM  •/ 
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THE  UNLIMITED  EMERGENCY 

HE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  we  are  in  an  “unlimited 
emergency.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  American 
business  man  will  want  to  know  what  that 
means. 

We  coidd  list  for  you,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  the  specific  powers  which  that  declara¬ 
tion  of  an  “unlimited  emergency”  confers 
upon  the  President  but  it  will  be  much 
simpler  just  to  figure  that  from  this  time  on, 
until  the  emergency  is  declared  at  an  end,  the 
President  will  be  enabled  to  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  he  decides  is  necessary. 

Right  now  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  powers  of  the  President 
may  be  under  the  Constitution,  but  as  the 
emergency  comes  generally  to  be  recognized 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  opinions 
contrary  to  those  of  the  executive’s  own  under¬ 
standing  of  his  powers  would  be  sustained 
either  by  Congress  or  the  Courts. 

We  shall  never  forget  when,  in  the  days  of 
the  Lever  Law  troubles  following  the  previous 
war,  we  consulted  Charles  Evans  Hughes  on 
the  possibility  of  successfully  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  that  Act.  Mr.  Hughes, 


Avho  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  private 
practice  but  knew,  of  course,  the  lines  along 
which  the  Court  would  be  likely  to  consider 
any  such  issue. 

In  effect  and  without  presuming,  after  all 
these  years,  to  tptote  Mr.  Hughes  verbatim, 
this  is  what  he  said:  There  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  a  time  of  great  national  emergency 
Congress  could  exercise  unusual  authority.  Of 
course  the  time  would  come  when  the  emer¬ 
gency  must  be  recognized  as  having  passed. 
Meanwhile  the  Court  would  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  denude  Congress  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  war  powers  until  it  was  entirely  certain 
the  emergency  was  over.  The  question  then 
would  be  was  the  emergency  at  an  end. 

At  that  time  the  question  was  one  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  Congress.  Today  it 
is  one  of  extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
motivating  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Court 
still  would  be  a  definite  reluctance  to  curb  the 
Presidential  authority  while  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  exists.  Congress  likewise,  it  may  be 
assumed,  would  act  in  the  same  spirit. 

Therefore,  it  seems  sufficient  for  American 
business  men  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
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LETS  ARGUE _ 


dential  powers  now  are  very  broad  and  not 
likely  to  be  restricted. 

Price  Control  by  Business 
More  Important  than  Ever 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  will  mean  among  other 
things  that  the  Administration  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  if  the  need  seems  to  exist,  to  control 
prices  for  the  civilian  {X)pulation’s  benefit— 
either  with  or  without  additional  legislation. 

Therefore  again  we  say  to  you  what  we  have 
been  saying  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe— your  principal  problem  is  to 
keep  retail  prices  under  careful  control. 

You  can  do  that  in  two  ways;  First,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  price  increases  at  wholesale 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  complete  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  second,  by  exercising  the  most 
vigilant  care  to  see  that  your  own  store  is  not 
guilty  of  seizing  opportunities  to  get  unusual 
mark-ups. 

It  has  just  come  to  our  attention  that  one 
manufacturer  who  suggests  the  retail  price 
at  which  his  merchandise  is  resold  has  made 
an  advance  of  50  cents  in  his  wholesale  price 
and  has  suggested  that  retailers  increase  their 
price  $1.50.  The  generosity  of  this  manufac¬ 
turer  is  something  which  retailers  should  ap¬ 
preciate  but  if  they  attempt  to  follow  out  this 
suggestion  they  will  be  inviting  trouble.  When 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes— and  it  will  come 
—the  fact  that  the  retailer’s  merchandise  cost 
had  increased  50  cents  and  he  jumped  his 
price  $1.50  will  be  enough  to  condemn  him 
without  further  investigation. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  we  are  a  sort  of  spoil¬ 
sport  anxious  to  keep  you  from  making  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.  We  are  not.  We  think  you 
should  make  profit  but  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
you  of  the  probable  consequences  of  anything 
which  could  be  regarded  as  profiteering.  We 
are  not  trying  to  be  dramatic  when  we  say  this 


is  a  time  for  sacrifice.  Millions  of  your  fellow 
Americans  are  going  to  learn  this.  You  may 
have  to  sacrifice  some  profit  but  keep  your 
good  will  and  your  good  name.  Millions  of 
American  boys  today  are  hoping  they  will  live 
through  this  emergency.  Business  too  should 
have  for  its  first  consideration,  after  national 
service,  the  hope  to  live  through  the 
emergency. 

ARE  YOUR  BUYERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
WELFARE  OF  YOUR  STORE? 

WE  shoidd  never  have  thought  of  asking 
you  that  question  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  manufacturer  says  they 
are  not.  Our  picture  of  the  buyers  of  this 
country  is  that  no  more  intelligent,  loyal  and 
hard  working  group  of  men  and  women  could 
be  found  in  business.  However,  the  question 
has  been  raised  and  we  suggest  you  answer  it. 
We  print  below  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  a 
certain  rubber  manufacturer  sent  to  his  sales¬ 
men  notifying  them  of  a  reduction  in  discount 
terms.  Please  note  that  he  thinks  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  putting  over  this  little 
device  which  will  scoop  up  an  additional 
$50,000  for  his  company  because  he  figures 
“we  are  all  selfish  enough  to  primarily  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  interests  and  where  the  change 
does  not  affect  them  (the  buyers)  as  indi¬ 
viduals  I  don’t  think  it  is  going  to  be  any 
hardship.’’  Note  also  that  he  expects  “an  argu¬ 
ment  from  any  buyer  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  her  company.”  Let  us  hope  this 
concern  will  find  there  are  more  buyers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  their  companies  than 
they  had  thought  and  they  will  get  plenty  of 
arguments.  The  letter  follows: 

May  15,  1941 

Rubber  Sundries  Salesmen 

Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  the 
new  price  lists  that  will  positively  be 
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in  the  mails  by  Saturday  noon.  Some 
of  them,  particularly  to  the  u’holesal- 
ing  trade,  have  already  gone  forward; 
the  chain  store  lists  will  move  out 
Friday  morning,  and  all  will  be  sent 
from  here  by  Saturday,  as  stated 
above. 

You  will  notice  that  the  sticker  at¬ 
tached  to  these  price  lists  calls  for  a 
change  in  terms  from  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  2/10  E.O.M.  to  1/10  E.O.M. 
It  is  possible  that  none  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  will  follow  this  lead,  but  it  is 
going  to  mean  but  little  to  the  indi- 
dividual  buyer  since  her  mark-up  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  invoice  price  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
cash  terms.  You  naturally  will  get  an 
argument  from  any  buyer  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  her  com¬ 
pany,  but  we  are  all  selfish  enough 
to  primarily  protect  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  where  this  change  does  not 
affect  them  as  individuals  I  don’t 
think  it  is  going  to  be  any  hardship. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  means  $">0,000 

more  money  to  the - each  year. 

and  certainly  that’s  worth  getting, 
particularly  where  thismorningcrepe 
that  is  used  in  sundries  commands  a 
price  of  263/^  cents  a  pound,  whereas 
e\'en  the  new  schedule  being  broad¬ 
cast  today  is  based  on  a  24-cent  price. 

I  do  hope  that  with  these  new 
prices,  new  terms,  and  the  Hre,  we 
have  had  all  the  troubles  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  experience  for  some  little  time 
and  that  getting  started  in  making 
goods  again  under  our  own  roof  next 
week,  having  a  few  new  items  added 
to  the  line  and  the  general  increase 
in  business  w  ill  mean  a  lot  of  happi¬ 


ness  and  pleasure  for  you  this 
summer. 

Yours  truly. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION 
ENTERS  NEW  PHASE 

URING  the  last  three  years  a  lot  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  retail  communities  have  made 
effective  use  of  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  as  a  means  of  building  public  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will.  In  some  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers,  how’ever,  the  idea  seems  to  have 
prevailed  that  this  was  something  of  interest 
only  to  smaller  places.  That,  of  course,  was  a 
short-sighted  point  of  view'  because  the  bigger 
the  town  and  the  bigger  the  stores  the  more 
fertile  the  situation  always  is  for  misunder¬ 
standing  and  the  growth  of  ill  will  for  such 
establishments. 

This  year  the  National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  enters  a  new'  phase.  First,  it  will  have  for 
its  theme  “Retailers  for  Defense.’’  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  retail  store  large  or  small  can 
consider  itself  able  to  stay  out  of  such  a  demon¬ 
stration.  Second,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director 
of  Purchases  in  O.P.M.,  has  accepted  the 
Honorary  Chairmanship  and  has  issued  a  very 
strong  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  is  ac¬ 
cepting  as  “a  public  duty’’  and  he  believes 
all  retailers  shoidd  cooperate. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is 
that  the  Demonstration  this  year  will  have 
great  support  from  many  outside  agencies 
which  are  smart  enough  to  realize  the  inherent 
value  of  the  idea.  We  urge  you  to  climb  on 
the  bandw'agon.  Stir  up  your  state  and  local 
organizations  and  see  that  your  store  and  your 
city  are  strongly  represented  in  this  National 
Retail  Demonstration. 

The  week  of  September  15,  1941— “Retailers 
for  Defense.” 
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^45/  £)//  Pont  Mdience 

to  KayoH  JdeHtificatioH 

A  good  retail  name  and  the  name  Du  Pont 


I  \jujK)igf8iCw  ijorii 

1.  Fiber  content  required  by 
the  Rayon  Rules 


2.  Care  suggestions,  which  cut 
down  returns  ^ ^ 


Ju  poiif(fDijon~ijoi^ 


3.  The  Rayon  Name  known  for 
research  and  advancement 


Strike  a  similar  responsive  chord  in  the 
public  mind.  In  the  apparel  fields,  where 
consumers  want  better  fabric  information, 


both  say  quality  without  a  waste  of  words.  1 


The  Du  Pont  Rayon  tags  give”  three  pur¬ 
pose”  identification  without  cost.  Ask 
your  sources  to  use  them  on  merchan¬ 
dise  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon  yams. 


S1S3: 


mXxmimxm 


RAYON  DIVISION,  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Times  Prove 

the  Importance  of 

By  Lew  Hahn 


1"^  HE  men  and  women  who  conduct  the  buying 

this  country  arc,  for 


^  operations  of  retail  stores 

the  most  part,  entirely  adetjuate  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  markets  as  they  arise. 

These,  however,  are  not  normal  times.  The  demands 
of  the  National  Defense  program  have  created  unusual 
problems  and  these  are  aggravated  by  new  laws  w'hich 
require  more  and  more  that  buyers  in  addition  to  the 
usual  concerns  must  become  familiar  with  government  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  labels  and  all  sorts  of  other  matters. 

Because  the  terrific  impact  of  government  demands  unc|uestionably 
has  exerted  a  continuously  increasing  pressure  on  the  markets  for  civilian 
goods,  sellers,  as  a  class,  have  decided  that  we  are  in  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  what  is  termed  a  sellers’  market.  That  means  a  market  in  which  the 
seller  is  the  more  important  factor  and  may  virtually  dictate  prices  and 
other  conditions. 

On  every  side  the  buyer  hears  stories  of  developing  scarcities  of  goods 
and  the  probability  of  rapidly  and  substantially  increased  prices,  and  folks 
who  make  these  forecasts  speak  convincingly.  The  buyer  knows  he  must 
have  merchandise  in  order  to  do  business.  On  the  other  hand,  his  store 
management  undoubtedly  has  cautioned  him  to  resist  price  increases 
which  seem  to  be  unreasonable. 

The  buyer  wants  to  aid  in  preventing  unjustifiable  price  increases  but 
the  manufacturer  seems  to  be  having  no  trouble  getting  business  in  spite 
of  increases  in  price  and  the  buyer  begins  to  wonder  how  he  is  going  to 
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refuse  to  pay  the  price  the  resource 
demands  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
get  the  goods  he  needs. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  problems 
like  this  that  many  buyers  now 
stand  in  need  of  understanding  sug¬ 
gestions  and  clear  instructions  from 
management.  To  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion,  with  the  hope  that  clearer 
understanding  of  the  vital  elements 
which  confront  the  retailer  may  re¬ 
sult  in  more  intelligent  and  effective 
market  operations,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  has  been  compiled  espe¬ 
cially  for  buyers. 

The  Present  Situation 

I'o  begin  with  it  would  be  foolish 
for  anyone  to  suppose  that  the  great 
task  of  preparing  the  National  De¬ 
fenses,  at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of 
dollars,  could  be  accomplished 
without  some  effect  upon  civilian 
markets  and  civilian  consumers. 
That  would  be  impossible,  but  en¬ 
listed  in  the  aid  of  the  government 
are  many  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  who  have  faithfully 
labored  to  insure  that  government 
requirements  would  be  met  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  to  our 
normal  economy.  These  men  have 
done  a  good  job,  but  when  you 
think  that,  normally,  practically  the 
entire  production  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  available  to  the 
American  public  you  will  realize 
that  we  cannot  have  the  needed 
National  Defense  without  some  in¬ 
convenience  to  normal  business  and 
the  civilian  population. 

This  Offers  Temptations 

Every  period  of  disturbed  condi¬ 
tions  presents  opportunities  and 
offers  temptations  to  some  people 
to  claim  abnormal  profits.  We  are 
all  human  and  after  years  of  low 
jjrofits,  or  no  profits  at  all,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  unusually  high  profits  is 
something  which  comparatively  few 


people  have  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  resist.  For  that  reason 
it  is  rather  natural  at  times  like 
these  for  the  seller  to  place  great 
emphasis  upon  the  growing  scarcity 
of  his  merchandise  and  to  express 
what  doubtless  is  his  own  sincere 
conviction  that  prices  are  sure  to 
rise  rapidly. 

Unfortunately  for  that  point  of 
view,  however,  the  influences  which 
have  created  these  conditions  are 
not  natural.  We  might  say  they 
have  been  created  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  purpose  of  its  own.  That 
purpKJse  is  the  providing  of  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense,  something 
which  is  needed  to  protect  the  very 
roots  of  American  business  and  life 
itself.  Needless  to  say,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  turned  loose  these  in¬ 
fluences  for  the  benefit  of  business, 
and  the  too-eager  exploitation  of 
the  situation  for  the  sake  of  unusual 
profit  to  business  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  with  which  gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  deal. 

Inflation  Danger 

Prior  to  the  expenditures  for  de¬ 
fense  our  national  debt  was  already 
at  an  all-time  high  and,  as  many 
of  the  economists  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  us,  there  was  in  this  great  debt 
the  possibility  of  a  disastrous  infla¬ 
tion.  Government  borrowings  now 
must  be  greatly  increased.  The  na¬ 
tional  debt  mounts  rapidly  and  we 
do  not  know  how  high  it  may  have 
to  go.  The  danger  of  inflation  in¬ 
creases.  Inflation  might  bring  com¬ 
plete  destruction  to  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  which  we  wish  to 
presewe.  In  this  situation  a  too- 
rapidly  rising  price  level  probably 
would  touch  off  a  great  inflation. 
We  want  to  avoid  that.  Jlf  we  can 
get  through  this  national  emergency 
and  keep  our  institutions  alive- 
even  though  w’e  may  have  missed 
some  chance  to  make  abnormal 


profits— we  shall  be  very  fortunate  | 
indeed.  | 

Government  Control  | 

When  we  consider  the  matter  in  f 
this  light  it  is  very  clear  that  the  j|| 
man  who  encourages  the  raising  of  9 
prices  is  engaged  in  a  bad  business.  ^ 
He  is  shaking  dice  with  his  own 
future  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  as  the  stakes.  Therefore  the 
man  who  resists  advancing  prices  is 
w'ise  and  the  man  who  wants  to  ; 
push  them  up  is  extremely  short-  j 
sighted.  However,  the  price  raisers 
are  ndt  going  to  be  left  to  work  out  i 
their  own  punishment  because  it  is  { 
obvious  that  the  government  can-  | 
not  allow  things  to  take  their  own  « 
course.  Every  rise  in  prices  means 
that  the  cost  of  defense  will  increase 
also.  It  means  that  taxes  will  have 
to  increase  to  meet  the  rise.  It  means 
that  w'ages  will  have  to  advance  to 
keep  pace.  It  means  we  are  just  so 
much  closer  to  disaster!  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt 
rigid  price  controls  that  will  be  very 
bad  for  everyone  but  if  business  it¬ 
self  does  not  exercise  the  necessary 
restraint  government  surely  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  control  of  the  situation. 

The  Retailer  s  Position 

Out  of  consideration  of  these  facts 
the  organized  retailers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  decided  that  the  influence 
of  retailers  and  their  associations 
must  be  used  to  hold  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  in  line.  That  is  not  because  re¬ 
tailers  are  made  of  any  superior 
clay.  W’^e  all  know  that  retailers 
love  profitable  operation  (|uite  as 
much  as  the  manufacturers  do  but 
W’e  have  as  our  guide  our  experience 
in  the  previous  world  war  when 
prices  rose  too  rapidly  and  the 
blame  was  all  heaped  on  the  retail¬ 
er.  The  public  know'S  only  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  when  the  public  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  over  prices  its  displeasure 
is  directed  at  the  retailer.  There¬ 
fore,  although  we  should  like  to 
have  substantial  profits  we  know’  the 
game  is  not  w’orth  the  risk  involved. 
Thus  we  have  set  ourselves  the  job 
of  attempting  to  control  prices  by 
resisting  any  price  advance  which 
does  not  seem  justifiable. 

^Ve  do  not  presume  to  condemn 
manufacturers  who  find  their  costs 
are  increasing  and  w’ho  follow  the 
rather  natural  impulse  to  increase 

.  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Donald  M.  Nelson 


Donald  M.  Nelson 
accepts  honorary 
chairmanship  of 
National  Retail 
Demonstration 


14  V.. 


W"  2rv  0oo4e 

"eUoorl  nVt^  Street 


The  National  Retail  Demonstration  was  originally 
conceived  of  bv  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 


I  r  is  thrilling  to  learn  that  Don  Nelson  has  accepted 
the  honorary  chairmanship  of  National  Retail 
Demonstration  this  year.  It  will  he  a  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  under  him  as  national  chair¬ 
man. 

riiere  is  only  one  Don  Nelson,  and  his  inspiration 
and  leadership  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  our  1941  Demon¬ 
stration  the  greatest  we  have  ever  held.  It  will  prove 
l)eyond  doid)t  that  American  retailers  are  determined 
to  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  National 
Defense  Program  not  only  this  year  but  during  the 
years  to  come. 

—Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
National  Chairman  for  Demonstration 


•Association  as  an  opportunity  during  one  week  in  the 
year  for  stttres  instead  of  playing  up  merchandise  and 
price  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  to  their 
public.  The  idea  caught  on  and  in  many  cities  it  has 
become  an  important  annual  observance  although  sadly 
neglected  in  other  places.  This  year  our  entire  national 
picture  has  changed.  Now  the  important  thing  is  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  Donald  M.  Nelson 
as  Honorary  Cdtairman  has  issued  a  ringing  call  to 
“public  duty”  to  all  retailers  to  take  part  in  National 
Retail  Demonstration  this  year  to  demonstrate  “Retail¬ 
ers  for  Defense.” 

Get  started  with  your  plans  early.  It  will  be  a  great 
event  and  a  grand  opportunity  to  show  that  retailers 
can  be  important  in  aiding  in  the  nation’s  efforts  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

—Lew  Hahn 
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By  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  Manager, 
Sales  Promotion  Division 


This  month  of  June  may  witness  the  first  nation¬ 
wide  polling  of  fashion  preferences  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  America. 

For  the  first  time  the  women  of  the  country,  in  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  land,  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
the  styles  they  prefer. 

The  polling  plan  and  polling  formula,  created  and 
developed  by  Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.R.D.G.A., 
is  very  simple  in  its  operation.  At  least  at  the  start  it 
will  be  kept  simple,  so  that  polling  may  be  started  slow¬ 
ly  and  the  results  studied.  Later  on,  as  experience  is 
gained,  more  scientific  analysis  will  be  made  to  pre¬ 
determine  fashion  preferences  for  style,  fabric,  and 
color. 


Poll  Results  Will  Be  Used  for  the 
Promotion  of  Low  Priced  Fashions 

The  plan  is  being  operated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fawcett  Screen  L^nit  of  women’s  magazines— a  group  of 
publications  with  a  circulation  well  over  one  million 
copies  a  month— circidating  in  a  market  that  represents 
the  great  mass  of  the  buying  public  who  buy  low  price 
or  budget  price  line  fashions. 


Fashion  Preference  Pi 
by  NRDGA^s  on 


Broadside  bulletin  to  all  member  stores  i 
lines  the  new  idea  and  enlists  cooperati 
of  all  stores  in  the  polling  of  fashions 


laboi 

"We 

ma^ 


As  the  “poll  selected”  fashions  are  determined  the 
Fawcett  Screen  Unit  will  reproduce  them  photo¬ 
graphed  on  Hollywood  stars,  and  thus  put  behind 
them  a  style  authority  now  entirely  lacking  in  the  low 
price  field. 

Instead  of  the  fashion  editors  of  Fawcett  selecting 
the  dresses,  or  coats,  or  suits  or  shoes  to  be  featured  in 
issue  after  issue,  the  women  of  the  country  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  the  fashions  they  prefer. 

-After  all,  is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  the  women 
of  the  country  know  what  they  want?  The  N.R.D.G.A. 
“Fashion  Preference  Poll”  will  determine  the  ])ercent- 
age  of  preference  for  each  style. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  after  a  time,  the 
women  of  the  country,  in  nation-wide  poll,  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  very  fashions  that  the  majority  prefer. 

The  fashions  to  be  polled  w'ill  be  illustrated  and 
described  on  simple  polling  sheets.  If  it  should  be 
dresses,  about  ten  or  a  dozen  styles  will  be  illustrated. 
From  these  the  women  of  the  country  will  select  first, 
second  and  third  choice. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  polls  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  N.R.D.G.A.  member  stores.  It  is  here  that  the 
perfect  poll  machinery  exists.  Each  store  will  be  asked 
to  poll  only  ten  customers  on  a  fashion. 

If  dresses  are  being  polled,  each  store  w’ill  receive  a 
polling  form,  illustrating  the  dresses,  containing  ten 
polling  sheets.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  or  other 
executive,  will  assign  a  bright  girl  to  make  the  |X)11. 
Taking  the  ten  polling  sheets  she  will  go  down  to  the 
dress  department  and  poll  the  opinion  or  preferences 
of  ten  women.  That  is  all.  Ten  women.  No  more! 

The  filled-in  blanks  w-ill  then  be  mailed  back  the 
same  day  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  in 
N.R.D.G.A.  headquarters  in  New  York.  The  assembled 
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Sd  omotion  Division 


>resi  laboratory  experiment,”  says  Mr.  Hanson. 
€rati  "We  do  not  know  what  exciting  things 
liions  may  come  out  of  this  series  of  polls . . .” 
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returns  will  be  tabulated,  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
Immediately  this  is  done  the  poll  results  will  be  sent, 
without  charge,  to  each  store  cooperating  in  the  poll.' 

By  this  cooperation  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  inenibers  the 
cost  is  kept  at  a  niiniiniun.  Each  store’s  investment  is 
about  one  half  hour  of  time  and  a  three  cent  postage 
stamp.  The  costs  of  printing,  tabidation  and  analysis 
and  interpretation  will  be  borne  by  Fawcett  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc. 

Various  breakdowns  of  the  poll  tabulations  will  be 
made.  There  will  be  geographical  breakdowns,  based 
on  the  coded  poll  sheets.  It  is  expected  that  later  there 
will  Ite  breakdowns  made  by  age  groups,  income  bracket 
groups,  store  types,  etc.  to  determine  trends  of  opinions 
regarding  style. 

.As  Mr.  Hanson  says,  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  all 
that  may  come  out  of  such  a  series  of  polls.  The  whole 
thing  must  be  considered  a  piece  of  laboratory  research. 
.As  time  goes  on  new  ideas  will  occur,  definite  trends 
may  be  discovered,  changing  pidilic  opinion  will  be 


Sponsoring 
publications— 
the  Fawcett 
Screen  Unit. 


charted  and  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  member 
stores  of  N.R.D.G.A. 

The  poll  results  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  buyers  and 
merchandisers  the  country  over. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  public  opinion  can 
be  accurately  polled— therefore  it  seems  logical  that 
scientific  polling  can  also  be  applied  to  fashions. 

While  the  “Fashion  Preference  Poll”  plan  will  be 
experimental,  at  first,  it  is  expected  to  grow  and  develop 
until  it  reaches  a  highly  scientific  accuracy. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  in  time,  an 
N.R.D.G.A.  “F.P.P.”  merchandise  report  will  be  as 
widely  t|uoted  and  as  basic  a  guide  as  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  “M.O.R.” 

The  cooperation  of  the  Fawcett  Screen  Unit  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  “poll  selected”  fashions  will  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  the  promotion  and  sale  of  low  priced 
fashions. 

The  polling  idea  was  submitted  to  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  who  approved  the  idea.  It  is  now  being  presented 
to  all  N.R.D.G.,A.  stores  for  their  cooperation. 


H 
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Merchandising  a  High  School  Shop 

A  Report  by  THE  MERCHANDISINCi  DIVISION 


For  the  guidance  of  stores  wishing  to  establish  high  school 
shops  or  to  compare  operations  on  shops  already  established. 


s  •  /. 


•  /' 


Establishing  a  special  shop 

for  the  high  school  girl,  who 
is  too  grown  up  for  the 
children’s  department,  yet  not 
mature  enough  in  age  or  figure  for 
the  junior  section,  has  proved  to  be 
good  business  as  well  as  good 
psychology,  merchants  have  found. 

It  is  at  the  high  school  age  that 
the  young  girl’s  personality  begins 
to  assert  itself  in  the  selection  of 
her  clothes.  It  is  at  this  age  that 
the  girl,  rather  than  her  mother, 
becomes  the  customer.  Failure  to 
suit  her  at  this  stage  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  may  mean  losing  her  perma¬ 
nently  as  a  customer— not  only  dur¬ 
ing  her  high  school  years,  when  her 
clothing  budget  is  limited,  but  dur¬ 
ing  her  young  womanhood,  when 
her  purchases  of  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  assume  interesting  pro¬ 
portions. 

For  the  guidance  of  stores  wish¬ 
ing  to  establish  high  school  shops, 
or  to  compare  methods  and  results 
where  the  shop  has  already  been 
established,  the  Merchandising 
Division  has  prepared  this  report. 

Sources  of  Information 

An  important  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  this  study  was  a  survey  of 
the  items  and  price  lines  carried  in 
sixteen  high  school  departments  of 
department  stores  catering  to  the 
medium  and  high  class  trade.  By 
way  of  guide,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  important  price  lines  for 
women’s  and  misses’  dresses  in  the 
contributing  stores  are  .SI 6.95  and 
$19.95. 

Further  information  came  from 
a  survey  of  additional  stores  as  to 
the  effect  upon  volume  of  separating 
the  lO-to-16  sizes  from  the  7-to-14’s. 
Especially  helpful  was  a  series  of 
conversations  with  buyers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  buying  office  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  special  problems  of 
operating  a  high  school  shop.  Ex¬ 
tremely  practical  assistance  was 
given  by  a  committee  of  buyers  and 


manufacturers  of  apparel  for  high 
schotil  girls.  This  committee, 
formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Association,  and  including  in 
its  membership  representatives  of 
NRDGA  stores  in  the  New  York 
area,  reviewed  a  preliminary  draft 
of  our  report  and  made  recommen¬ 
dations,  which  are  incorporated 
herein. 

Location  and  Atmosphere 

Separation  of  the  lO-to-16  sizes 
from  the  regular  girls’  department 
brings  immediate  dividends  in  the 
form  of  increased  volume,  stores 
report.  It  serves  to  dramatize  the 
fact  that  the  young  customer  has 
been  graduated  from  the  children’s 
department,  and  that  her  special 
requirements  are  being  recognized. 

In  setting,  display,  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  department  should  have  a 
more  sophisticated  air  than  the 
girls’  department.  Its  name  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  caters  to 
budding  young  ladies  rather  than 
mere  grade  school  girls.  Typical 
names  are:  “Tween  Teen”,  “High 
School  Shop”,  “Hy-Teen”,  “Teen 
Shop”,  “In-be-teen”,  “Teen  Age 


Row”,  “High  .Scliool  and  Sidt- Teen 
Shop.”  In  some  stores,  names  with 
a  collegiate  flavor,  sucli  as  “Young 
Campus”  or  “|unior  Campus”  are 
permitted. 

The  comntittee  of  buyers  and 
manufacturers  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  report 
recommends  that  names  emphasize 
the  high  school  idea,  as  a  name 
embcKlying  “high  school”  seems  to 
define  the  field  served  Ity  the  de¬ 
partment  more  accurately  than  any 
other.  The  word  “teen”  is  t(M) 
broad,  the  committee  points  out, 
since  the  department  caters  only  to 
the  early  teens.  .\nd  the  word 
“junior”,  although  it  aptly  describes 
the  age-group  served,  has  come  to 
mean  quite  generally  a  size  range 
for  women  with  youthful  figures. 

The  location  for  the  high  school 
department  is  usually  on  the 
children’s  floor.  As  the  buyer  for 
the  high  scluMtl  shop  is  usually  also 
the  children’s  ancl  infants’  wear 
buyer,  there  are  definite  advan¬ 
tages  in  keeping  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  under  her  supervision  on 
one  fl(K)r.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  moreover,  pointed  out 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Lord  8C  Taylor 

Lord  &  TAYLOR’S  new  subur- 
z  ban  shop  was  opened  in  Man- 
hasset  late  last  month.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  opposite  page  supple¬ 
ment  a  detailed  description  of  the 
structure  and  plan  which  app>eared 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Architecturally  the  store  is  designed 
to  fit  pleasantly  into  the  residential 
community:  its  personality  is  inti¬ 
mate,  witty  and  modern.  One  of  the 
news-making  features  is  the  sport 
shop,  illustrated  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  page.  A  Town  Fair  mural 
is  painted  on  a  semi-circular  w'all 
so  that  the  hang  rods  beneath  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  disclosed  by  the  open 


in  Manhasset 

flaps  of  concessionaires’  tents.  Also 
shown  is  a  view  of  the  millinery 
department  and  the  adjoining  inti¬ 
mate  apparel  shop.  Valentines  and 
dance  programs  line  the  walls  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  door  leading  into 
the  stock  room  are  cut  three  win¬ 
dow's  framed  in  red  velvet  to  simu¬ 
late  rouged  lips.  In  the  millinery 
department  hats  are  displayed  on 
the  reeds  of  an  authentic  Scotch 
bagpipe.  For  trying  on  hats,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  shelf  along  the  three  panels 
of  the  back  w’all  varies  in  depth  so 
that  each  mirror  unit  has  its  own 
distinction. 
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How  Smart 


in  the  Suburbs! 


Lord  &  Taylor  s 
Manhasset  exterior, 
laid  out  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  terraces. 
Raymond  Loewy 
was  the  designer. 


The  Champ  Shop  is  a  smart  variation  on  the  high 
school  department  theme.  Portraits  of  local 
school  heroes  line  the  walls  of  this  section.  The 
Girls’  ’Teen  Age  Shop,  not  shown  here,  is  plan¬ 
ned  as  deliberately  to  give  an  impression  of 
starched  daintiness  as  this  boys’  section  is  to  give 
the  look  of  sporting  masculinity. 


,  *1:1 

p3 

Hf 

One  Store’s  Percentage  of  Business  by  Merchandise 
Classifications 

Item 

Spring 

Fall 

Coats 

12% 

207c 

Wash  Frocks 

21 

18 

Skirts,  Jackets 

16 

14 

Sweaters 

5 

13 

Robes 

3 

8 

Silk  Frocks 

11 

7 

Rain  and  Ski  Wear 

0 

6 

Sport  P.  J.’s,  Slacks 

6 

4 

Wool,  Velvet  Frocks 

0 

3 

Play  Clothes 

11 

2 

Blouses 

5 

2 

Party  Frocks 

0 

2 

Swim  Suits 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1 

TOTAL  FOR  DEPT. 

100% 

100% 

that  occasional  customers  of  the 
high  school  shop  have  immature 
figures  requiring  garments  in  the  7 
to  14  range.  If  the  high  school  shop 
is  on  the  children’s  floor,  a  dress  or 
coat  of  the  right  size  may  be  tact¬ 
fully  smuggled  in  by  the  salesperson 
without  offense  to  the  young  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dignity. 

As  complete  a  physical  separation 
from  the  girls’  department  as  possi¬ 
ble  is  recommended,  however,  and 
displays  and  background  should 
further  emphasize  the  separateness 
of  the  high  school  shop  from  the 
rest  of  the  children’s  floor.  Properly 
endowed  with  glamor,  the  lO-to-16 
shop  can  become  the  prestige  de¬ 
partment  for  the  floor— something 
for  the  younger  children  to  look 
forward  to! 

Some  stores  prefer  placing  the 
high  school  shop  nearest  the  ele¬ 
vators,  so  that  the  older  girl  will 
not  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
children’s  shops  she  has  just  out¬ 
grown.  Others  feel  that  the  precise 
spot  on  the  floor  assigned  to  the 
department  is  less  important  than 
the  distinctive  character  given  it 
through  fixtures  and  display. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion 

Retailers  emphasize  strongly  that 
the  high  school  shop  is  a  style  de¬ 
partment,  catering  to  a  style-con¬ 
scious  customer.  A  Mid-West  retail¬ 
er  writes: 

“In  order  for  high  school  shops 
to  survive  at  all,  in  competition 
with  the  junior  departments,  they 
must  have  style  clothes  for  the  fash¬ 
ion  conscious  youngster.  A  young 
girl  in  her  teens  watches  the  various 
style  magazines,  such  as  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  Vogue,  and  others.  Particu¬ 
larly  Mademoiselle,  because  it 
caters  to  her  interests.” 

A  favorite  promotional  device  is 
to  have  a  board  of  high  school  girls 
pass  on  the  fashions  to  be  featured 
by  the  department.  For  high  school 
departments,  as  for  college  shops, 
this  is  a  particularly  effective  idea, 
because  fads  in  dress  sweep  through 
schools  like  wildfire,  and  a  hat  or 
jacket  or  scarf  adopted  by  a  few 
leaders  will  often  be  copied  by 
hundreds. 

In  advertising,  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  set-up  of  the  department, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  the  high 
school  girl’s  distaste  for  being  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  child.  Buyers  advise  against 


including  high  school  shop  mer¬ 
chandise  in  general  advertising  for 
the  children’s  and  infants’  wear  de¬ 
partment,  and  prefer  to  see  the 
shop’s  advertising  boxed  off,  or  in 
any  other  way  separated  from  that 
of  the  “baby”  departments. 

Merchandise  Carried 

Members  of  the  Ituyer-manufac- 
turer  committee  recommended  that 
the  high  school  shop  carry  plenty 
of  sportswear,  and  have  all  apparel 
lines  for  the  girl  but  underwear, 
hosiery  and  shoes.  Some  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  committee  said  that  only 
lack  of  space  prevented  them  from 
carrying  underwear  and  hosiery  in 
their  high  school  shops. 

Among  the  high  school  depart¬ 
ments  covered  by  our  survey,  there 
were  two  main  types:  (1)  those 
carrying  only  dresses  and  coats,  and 
(2)  those  carrying  all  kinds  of 
outerwear  for  the  high  school  girl, 
including  hats,  shoes  and  sports¬ 
wear.  Underwear  was  carried  by 
only  one  of  the  stores  contributing 
to  this  survey— a  New  England  de¬ 
partment  store. 

The  specific  items  carried  in  teen¬ 
age  shops  are  listed  below,  in  the 
order  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  mentioned  by  the  report¬ 
ing  stores. 

Carried  by  more  than  half  the 
reporting  stores: 

Dresses 

Coats 

Hats 

Shoes 

Carried  by  fexoer  than  half  but 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  re¬ 


porting  stores: 

Sweaters 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Party  Dresses 
Ski  Suits 
Jackets 

Carried  by  fewer  than  one-quarter 
of  the  reporting  stores: 

Reversible  Coats 
Robes 

Bathing  Suits 

Slacks,  Slack  Sets 

Raincoats 

Housecoats 

Suits 

Shorts 

Playsuits 

Slips 

Pajamas 

An  indication  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  various  items  carried 
in  the  department  may  be  found  in 
the  tabulation  above,  supplied  by  a 
California  department  store.  It 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  total  business  contributed  by 
each  classification  of  merchandise, 
for  both  spring  and  fall  operation. 

Price  Lines 

Best  selling  price  lines,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  contributing  stores, 
are  given  below  for  some  of  the 
more  important  items.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  contributors 
cater  to  the  medium-to-high-class 
trade.  (Best  price  lines  in  women’s 
and  misses’  dresses  are  $16.95  and 
$19.95.)  Stores  catering  to  higher 
or  lower  income  groups  should 
make  an  appropriate  adjustment 
before  using  these  figures  as  a  guide. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Retail  Strategy  in  the  Defense  Economy 


How  are  retailers  to  find  their  way  through  the 
unfamiliar  mazes  of  price  control,  merchandise 
scarcities,  unprecedented  taxation  and  inflation? 


liy  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Perhaps  wc  may  be  bold 
enough  to  look  at  the  future— 
at  developments  which  may  af¬ 
fect  retailing.  First  we  must  specu¬ 
late  on  how  long  the  emergency  will 
last.  .\t  the  moment  perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  say  two  years,  and  that  indus¬ 
trial  activity  will  continue  to  rise 
sharply  for  another  fidl  year.  There¬ 
after  the  grade  will  level  off  some¬ 
what  to  a  slightly  inclined  plateau. 
The  Ciovernment  has  indicated 
that  the  defense  program  already 
planned  will  cost  43  billions.  For 
the  next  few  months  wide  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  rates  of  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  will  be  noted  in 
different  areas.  For  instance,  recent 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  show 
increases  for  the  year  over  last  year 
as  follows:  Minneapolis  District, 
8%;  Philadelphia  District  17%; 
Richmond  21%.  Later  these  wide 
differences  will  be  reduced  as  de¬ 
fense  work  is  farmed  out,  as 'agri¬ 
cultural  income  increases. 

Price  Control 

What  are  the  prospects  for  price 
control?  At  the  moment  price  con¬ 
trol  is  in  effect  in  the  steel  industry, 
on  copper,  aluminum,  scrap,  used 
machine  tools,  and  prices  of  textiles, 
lumber  and  other  prodticts  are  be¬ 
ing  closely  scrutinized.  There  are 
apparently  no  precise  legal  grounds 
for  the  control  now  exercised  by 
Leon  Henderson,  but  tbe  threat  of 
publicity  hangs  heavy  over  the  head 
of  any  non-conformist  and  Mr. 
Henderson  knows  how  to  use  the 
public  press.  Besides,  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  Selective  Service  .Act 
giving  the  President  the  power  to 
take  over  plants  necessary  for  the 
defense  program  constitutes  an- 
other  weapon. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 


Mr.  Henderson’s  job  covers  the  as¬ 
signment  of  preventing  price  spiral¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  the  production 
of  civil  needs  without  conflicting 
with  defense  reejuirements. Whether 
we  shall  actually  experience  price 
control  at  the  retail  level  will  de¬ 
pend  on  several  factors  including: 

1.  l  ire  success  or  failure  of  price 
control  by  voluntary  or  t>ther 
methods  at  pre-retail  levels— that 
is,  results  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
efforts. 

2.  Fhe  necessity  of  curtailing  the 
production  of  non-defense  arti¬ 
cles  to  provide  greater  facilities 
—plant  and  manpower  for  de¬ 
fense  and  war  needs. 

3.  Fhe  trend  of  living  costs  for  the 
wage  earner  and  lower  salaried 
income  groups. 

4.  Fhe  results  of  other  contra-infla- 
tional  forces  which  will  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  government. 

;■).  Fhe  need  to  give  concessions  to 
lal)or  it  wages  are  to  be  frozen 
or  stabilized  at  about  present 
levels. 

U.  S.  Will  Learn  from  Britain 

In  many  ways  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
guided  by  Great  Britain's  experi¬ 
ences  in  relation  to  prices  and  price 
mov  ements. 

Cireat  Britain  has  put  a  form  of 
wartime  price  control  into  effect 
which  I  believe  was  adopted  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  concession  to  labor. 
Ordinarily  the  limitation  of  prices 
or  price  rises  would  tend  to  encour¬ 
age  consumjttion.  However,  the 
severe  purchase  taxes,  or  excise 
taxes  as  we  would  call  them,  rang¬ 
ing  to  33  1/3%  of  wholesale  value 
on  many  consumer  needs,  were  tie- 
signed  to  raise  prices  and  curtail 
(onsumer  spending. 


The  method  of  price  control  or 
rather  limitation  of  price  increases 
in  Great  Britain  involves  the  use  of 
a  pricing  formula  which  intended 
to  fix  the  net  profit  amount— the 
alisolute  amount— to  a  so-called  nor¬ 
mal  level.  .As  far  as  this  applies  to 
retailing,  recognition  is  given  to  the 
increased  cost  of  merchandise,  to 
the  normal  operating  expense  per¬ 
cent  (not  markon  percent) ,  plus 
any  increase  or  decrease  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  line  with  the  trend  of 
sales.  Fhe  net  profit  under  the 
lonnula  in  use  remains  fixed,  being 
ctpiivalent  to  the  so-called  normal 
pertentage  of  the  base  period  retail 
price. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unitpte 
theory  underlying  the  application 
of  the  price  control  formula.  It  has 
not  been  expressed  in  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  price  control  procedure 
which  has  come  to  my  notice:  but 
it  was  easy  to  discover.  The  theory 
is  that  the  total  store  net  profit  is 
constant  in  the  sale  of  all  items,  even 
those  bearing  varying  markon  rates. 
Fhe  difference  in  markon  percent¬ 
ages  thus  is  a  reflection  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities. 

.\s  an  example,  let  us  say  that 
hosierv  carries  a  markon  of  3()%. 
glassware  44‘^’<,.  The  total  store  net 
profit  was  f^’j,.  Fherefore,  the  ho¬ 
sierv  has  an  operating  ratio  of  32% 
and  glassware  40^o- 

Under  the  British  Prices  of  G<K)ds 
.\ct  merchandise  purchased  by  the 
retailer  at  a  higher  level  may  be 
priced  to  include  the  higher  prime 
cost,  the  so-called  operating  expense 
adjusted  for  the  trend  of  sales,  and 
in  the  example  cited,  a  net  profit 
element  not  to  exceed  4^^  on  the 
standard  period  retail  price. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Just  what  may  be  in  store  for  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  w'ay  of  price  or  margin 
control  is  mere  conjecture  at  this 
time.  However,  Leon  Henderson 
was  quoted  recently  as  having  said, 
“We  haven’t  paid  enough  attention 
to  retail  markups.” 

Merchandise  Scarcities 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
merchandise  and  ask  whether  there 
will  be  a  shortage.  AVithout  doubt. 
Metal  wares,  heavier  textiles,  and 
textile  products  are  already  being 
delivered  late.  Orders  for  some 
products  must  be  placed  further  in 
advance  than  ordinarily  and  some 
lines  have  been  withdrawn. 

So  far,  the  condition  of  scarcity 
or  apparent  scarcity  has  been  due 
to  government  purchasing  and  ra¬ 
tioning,  and  to  existing  and  ex¬ 
pected  increased  consumer  demand. 
But  we  face  further  shrinkages  of 
supplies  of  consumer  gcxxls  as 
priorities  are  extended,  as  labor  is 
shifted  from  non-defense  to  defense 
industries,  and  as  more  and  more 
civilian  production  facilities  be¬ 
come  available  voluntarily  or  other¬ 
wise  for  the  manufacture  of  defense 
needs.  One  way  of  meeting  scarcity 
of  non-essentials  is  to  restrict  de¬ 
mand.  In  Great  Britain  this  was 
done  by  the  imposition  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  tax. 

Taxes  and  Inflation 

We  have  much  the  same  cotuli- 
tions  to  meet  here  as  Great  Britain 
has  had,  with  certain  exceptions. 
We  need  not  curtail  consumption 
of  goods  at  home  to  make  available 
larger  exports  to  bolster  the  supply 
of  foreign  exchange.  But  we  do 
need  money  to  carry  on  this  pre-war 
program.  \V'^e  need  production 
facilities,  plant  equipment,  labor, 
fuel,  power,  raw  commodities,  and 
finished  products.  The  effects  of  all 
this  spending,  under  the  operation 
of  normal  economic  law,  w’ould  be 
to  raise  prices.  That  woidd  mean  a 
demand  for  higher  wages  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  the  price  spiral 
would  shoot  upward  like  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  only  to  fall  in  utter  ruin 
as  a  result  of  the  bursting  of  the  in¬ 
flation  bubble  some  time  later. 

.So  w’e  shall  soon  begin  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  impact  of  the  heaviest  in¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  tax  program 
in  our  history.  It  will  have  three 
main  objectives,  of  raising  monev. 


increasing  the  supply  of  government 
needs,  and  preventing  inflation; 
and  it  may  be  administered  in  home¬ 
opathic  doses.  In  addition  we  may 
also  find  ourselves  faced  with  (1)  a 
form  of  price  or  profit  control  on 
specified  consumer  goods,  so-called 
necessities,  (this  may  keep  labor 
partly  contented) ;  (2)  steep  excise 
taxes  on  non-essentials  or  luxury 
goods,  intended  to  reduce  consump¬ 
tion  so  as  to  free  facilities  for  more 
essential  needs,  and  to  lessen  the 
competition  between  government 
bonds  and  radios,  refrigerators,  and 
automobiles  for  the  wage  earner’s 
income  above  his  outlay  for  necessi¬ 
ties. 

If  we  enter  the  war  this  year  any 
income  tax  law  drafted  thereafter 
will  probably  provide  for  deduction 
at  the  source.  This  arrangement 
may  be  patterned  after  the  British 
idea  of  including  a  compulsory  Fed¬ 
eral  Bond  purchase  plan  in  the 
wage  check-off  scheme.  Those  who 
favor  such  a  plan  believe  that  it 
will  reduce  immediate  purchasing 
pow'er  and  pro^•ide  a  large  reservoir 
of  future  purchasing  ability  to  be 
released  after  the  emergency  passes 


and  a  business  decline  follow’s. 

The  threat  of  inflation  is  more 
real  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
depression  began  and  all  sorts  of 
panaceas  are  being  suggested.  To¬ 
day  we  face  a  tremendous  increase 
in  buying  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  potential  tie- 
crease  in  the  production  and  supply 
of  the  things  needed  by  those  whose 
buying  power  has  increased.  Ordi¬ 
narily  that  would  mean  inflation. 

Recent  reports  from  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  effect  of  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  to  bar  inflation  must 
be  encouraging  to  the  fiscal  plan¬ 
ners  in  the  .Administration.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  war  wholesale  prices 
in  Great  Britain  rose  241/2%  while 
in  the  entire  year  of  1940  there  was 
a  further  increase  of  only  21%.  De¬ 
spite  continued  shortages  of  goods 
the  price  index  in  recent  weeks 
stood  at  o4%  above  the  immediate 
pre-war  level,  showing  only  a  2% 
rise  in  1941.  In  contrast  to  the  great 
profits  realized  in  the  first  AVorld 
\Var,  no  one  in  Great  Britain  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  profit  from  this  war. 

(Cotitinued  on  page  19) 


Accounting  Made  Readable 


General  Accounting,  by  H.  A. 
Finney;  604  pages;  $5.35.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  book,  carrying  the  sub¬ 
title  “Accounting  for  Execu¬ 
tives  and  Professional  Men,”  might 
properly  take  its  place  in  line  with 
the  many  other  recent  pojmlariza- 
tions  of  arts  and  sciences.  If  the 
title  were  to  conform  to  the  general 
pattern,  it  would  be  “How  to 
Understand  .Accounting”.  .As  the 
mathematician  will  regard  “Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  Millions”  w'ith  con¬ 
tempt,  so  will  the  accountant  put 
this  book  aside  with  the  single  word 
“superficial.”  He’ll  have  to  admit 
it’s  interesting  though! 

However,  the  author  addresses 
not  the  trained  accountant  but 
rather  the  layman,  and  he  has  done 
a  gootl  job  of  explaining  this  com¬ 
plicated  thing  called  accounting. 
The  jacket  “blurb”  says  it’s  a 
“streamlined  version.” 

To  the  trained  accountant,  Mr. 
Finney  needs  no  intnKluction.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  among  ac¬ 


counting  educators  and  there  are 
few  students  who  have  not  used  his 
texts  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  following,  while  not  typical, 
will  indicate  that  the  author’s  style 
is  not  on  a  technical  level  deadly  to 
the  lay  reader.  He  says,  addressing 
the  reader  of  financial  statements, 
“Take  them  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 
First,  because  they  are  based  on 
opinions,  and  “Second,  some  men 
are  liars.”  .And  this  in  spite  of  the 
S.E.C.! 

In  one  chapter,  “.An  .Accounting 
Detective  Story”  an  accountant- 
sleuth  reveals  that  things  are  not 
always  as  they  seem.  Like  all  g(H)d 
detective  stories,  it  has  a  surjirise 
ending. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  a  well- 
written  accounting  IxMik  addressed 
to  the  executive  who.  without 
formal  training,  finds  it  necessary  to 
understand  what  is  back  of  financial 
statements  and  analyses.  I'his  need 
is  admirably  filled  by  General  .4c- 
enunting. 

Philip  R.  Pond 
Conlrollers’  Congress 
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Remodeling  at  Carlisle-Alien  of  Ohio 


In  Ashtabula,  Ohio  the  Carlisle-Alien  Company  has  added 
two  stories  to  its  four-story  building,  and  expanded  to  include 
a  furniture  department.  Remodeling  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  store.  Shown  above  is  the  bright,  modern 
stock  display  of  the  gift  shop. 


Developing  the  Strategy 

Now,  how  should  the  retailer 
plan?  Wdiat  strategy  should  he  in¬ 
troduce  into  his  plans?  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  a  reasonable  profit  (over  and 
above  taxes)  most  of  which  should 
be  in  the  form  of  current  assets  at 
balance  sheet  time.  The  profit  ob¬ 
jective  needs  no  apology.  Business 
can  not  exist  without  subsidy  unless 
it  is  profit-minded. 

Foremost  in  discussing  profit 
plans  for  the  year  comes  the  tjues- 
tion  of  pricing  policies— particularly 
since  this  is  a  rising  market.  What 
should  the  retailer’s  attitude  be  in 
this  respect? 

Pure  economic  theory  will  justify 
marking  merchandise  on  the  basis 
of  replacement  cost.  Take  this  illus¬ 
tration:  An  article  costing  SI  is 
marked  $1.50,  allowing  5%  net 
profit.  When  the  article  is  sold  the 
merchant  has  available  SI.O71/2  to¬ 
ward  filling  in  the  gap  in  his  inven¬ 
tory  left  by  the  sale.  If,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  price  has  advanced  to 
$1.25  wholesale,  the  merchant  must 
go  deeper  into  debt  or  provide  addi¬ 
tional  capital  to  replace  the  goods 
sold.  When  prices  recede,  competi¬ 
tion  will  force  him  to  price  his  goods 
on  the  basis  of  lower  replacement 
costs.  He  may  be  retpiired  to  sell  at 
$1.50  the  article  which  cost  him 
$1.25.  .Mter  deducting  his  expenses 
he  will  perhaps  have  SI  left  for  pur¬ 
chasing  another  similar  article- 
hut  how  is  he  to  pay  the  debt  in¬ 
curred  to  replenish  his  stock  when 
the  market  was  rising?  The  answer 
obviously  is  to  use  the  replacement 
value  as  a  basis  for  pricing;  but  in 
practice  such  a  principle  can  not  be 
followed.  So  the  retailer  does  the 
next  best  thing,  which  is  to  average 
his  costs.  Most  often,  however,  the 
greatest  w'eight,  in  the  averaging 
process,  the  most  important  price 
factor,  is  competition. 

Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  the  member 
of  the  Defense  Advisory  Omnnis- 
sion  in  Charge  of  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion  in  some  recent  remarks  recom¬ 
mended  that  prices  should  not  be 
advanced  on  anticipated  costs,  that 
inventories  should  be  averaged,  not 
marked  up  on  the  basis  of  new  costs, 
and  that  markups  should  not  be  a 
fixed  percent  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  costs  (meaning  here,  I  assume, 
operating  costs)  have  advanced  by 
an  equivalent  amount. 


What  about  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dise  planning?  From  a  study  of 
present  trends,  it  is  reasonable  to 
predict  that  departments  and  stores 
catering  to  the  lower  income  groups 
will  secure  the  largest  volume  in¬ 
creases.  I'his  means  that  not  only 
work  clothes  and  men’s  wear,  but 
lower  priced  women’s  wear,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  and  household  mer¬ 
chandise  should  enjoy  excellent 
gains. 

Attention  to  Lower  Income 
Groups 

Basement  departments  particu¬ 
larly  should  be  well  stocked  and 
should  have  a  more  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  store’s  selling  plans. 
Large  stores  would  do  well  to  install 
a  separate  Work  Clothes  Section. 

Installment  selling  can  be  safely 
encouraged  provided  reasonable 
judgment  is  employed  in  accepting 
credit  risks  and  provided  also  that 
customers  are  ret|uired  to  increase 
their  etpiities  in  the  g(M)ds  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  faster  rate  than  that 
governing  dejjreciation  and  obso¬ 
lescence. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  our  .Association 
that  now  is  the  time  to  restrict  in¬ 
stallment  terms  by  requiring  larger 


down  payments,  a  maximum  spread 
of  24  months  on  such  items  as  major 
appliances,  12  months  on  furniture, 
and  proportionately  lower  terms  on 
other  items.  A  tightening  up  on 
terms  in  good  times  will  leave  lib¬ 
eralization  of  policy  as  a  selling  de¬ 
vice  when  business  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  limited  credit  short-term 
installment  plans  can  be  utilized  by 
properly  trained  selling  personnel 
in  developing  sales  of  higher  priced 
merchandise. 

Between  now  and  the  time  of 
signing  the  new  tax  law,  a  great  deal 
of  newspaper  space  and  radio  com¬ 
ment  will  be  given  over  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  to  tax  jewelry,  radios,  refrig¬ 
erators,  sporting  goods.  AVithout  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  “Buy  Now,  Beat  the 
I'ax’’  promotion  stores  can  never¬ 
theless  build  sales  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  if  properly  informed  sales¬ 
people  can  intelligently  talk  to  their 
customers  and  prospects. 

Payrolls  will  rise:  salaries  will  ad¬ 
vance.  Efficient  office  help  will  not 
be  easily  found.  Pnxfuction  bonus 
arrangements  should  constitute  an 
effective,  strategic  device,  capable 
of  cutting  costs.  To  develop  an 
effective  wage  incentive,  to  plan  and 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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New  York  State  Assumes  Leadership 
in  Installment  Legislation 

By  Fred  H.  Clarkson^  Secretary-Treasurer , 

Consumer  Credit  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 


There  has  just  taken  place  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  something  of 
great  importance  to  every 
American  family.  This  is  the  sign¬ 
ing  by  Governor  Lehman  of  13  bills 
intended  to  safeguard  public  inter- 
•est  by  protecting  both  those  who 
buy  and  those  who  sell  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  These  bills  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  with 
the  overwhelming  support  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  business  interests,  and 
they  point  the  way  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  buyer  and  seller 
get  together  for  the  common  good. 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  this 
legislation,  which  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  the  model  for  similar  action 
in  other  States,*  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  present  status  of  installment 
selling,  or,  if  you  please,  installment 
buying. 

10%  of  Retail  Volume 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  in¬ 
stallment  selling  has  irrevocably 
changed  the  pattern  of  family 
spending.  The  latest  statistics  show 
that  the  volume  of  all  retail  sales  in 
the  United  States  in  1939,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  amounted  to  .S42,000,- 
000,000.  The  Department’s  estimate 
for  installment  selling  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  was  S4, 200, 000,- 
000,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  Quite 
obviously,  installment  selling  has 
increased  family  purchasing  power 
and  made  it  possible  to  buy  on  a 
pay-as-you-use  plan  more  goods  and 
ser\ices  which  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  every  member  of  the 
family  group.  What  is  more,  install¬ 
ment  selling  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  our  national  economy. 


*Editor’s  Note:  The  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  does  not 
advocate  this  legislation  for  adoption  in 
other  States.  However,  in  States  where 
unnecessarily  restrictive  legislation  is  be¬ 
ing  contemplated  or  pending,  the  Division 
recommends  a  thorough  study  of  the  New 
York  State  laws  as  a  pattern  for  possible 
legislation. 


for  it  has  helped  to  build  the  great 
industries  which  today  are  swinging 
into  production  for  defense. 

For  a  family  to  buy  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  time-payment  plan  is 
both  right  and  wrong.  When  the 
purchases  are  needless  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  excessive,  it  is  w'rong;  when 
the  purchases  are  required  by  emer¬ 
gency,  genuine  necessity  or  reason¬ 
ably  desirable,  such  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  the 
home  through  refurnishing,  it  is 
right. 

In  recent  years  installment  selling 
has  come  in  for  much  discussion 
and  condemnation,  and  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  place  all  the 
blame  on  the  seller.  Covetousness, 
dishonesty,  ignorance  or  shirking  of 
personal  responsibility  are  the  in¬ 
tangibles  in  the  picture  which  justi¬ 
fy  criticism,  and  they  are  character¬ 
istics  as  likely  to  be  displayed  by  the 
consumer  as  by  the  merchant. 
.\mong  the  tangible  developments 
which  have  focused  attention  upon 
the  problem,  we  can  list  a  sweeping 
national  change  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  habits,  the  tremendous 
growth  of  installment  selling  and 
deficiencies  in  regulatory  laws. 

New  York  Conference 

.An  intelligent  and  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  to  correct  the  situation  in  New 
A’ork  Stale  began  to  take  form  last 
year.  Responsible  merchants  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  regulatory  measures, 
consumers  took  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
plain  to  responsible  agencies  in 
such  a  way  that  their  real  grievances 
were  of  practical  use  in  reaching 
creative  and  constructive  conclu¬ 
sions.  .As  a  result  the  New'  York 
Conference  on  Installment  Selling 
was  called  about  the  middle  of  last 
year,  and  a  working  committee  W’as 
appointed  by  that  conference  to 
study  abuses  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  their  removal. 

Foremost  among  the  participants 
W’as  the  Associated  Furniture  Deal¬ 


ers  of  New  York,  whose  Executive 
Vice-President,  James  B.  McMahon, 
Jr.  was  made  chairman.  This  group, 
comprising  the  principal  home  fur¬ 
nishings  stores  selling  on  install¬ 
ments,  has  for  many  years  been  the 
leader  in  self-regulation.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  branch 
of  retailing,  it  has  set  the  pace  for 
enlightened  voluntary  discipline. 

The  composition  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  such  as  to  warrant  consumer 
confidence,  for  it  included  not  only 
the  business  interests,  such  as  auto¬ 
mobile  merchants,  electric  refriger¬ 
ator  distributors,  department  and 
furniture  specialty  stores,  piano 
dealers,  motor  accessory  people, 
jew'elers  and  finance  companies,  but 
three  quasi-public  bodies— the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  the  Legal  .Aid  Society  of  New 
A'ork  City,  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  Committee’s  Report 

First,  the  committee  examined 
existing  practices.  It  learned— on 
authority  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Legal  .Aid  Society— 
that  abuses  were  very  much  less 
than  had  been  alleged,  and  that, 
under  progressive  self-discipline, 
they  were  decreasing  year  by  year. 
The  Conference  was  not  satisfied 
Avith  this,  however.  They  felt  that 
it  Avas  not  enough  to  report  that 
licensing  by  the  State  Avas  unneces¬ 
sary  for  consumer  protection.  T  hey 
decided  to  go  further  and  make  con¬ 
structive  recommendations.  T  he  re¬ 
sult  Avas  a  document  of  .a(i  printed 
pages**,  in  Avhich  further  self-regu¬ 
lation  Avas  called  for  and  specific 
changes  in  laAV  asked,  in  order  that 
such  self-regulation  become  more 
effective. 


*’'‘New  York  Conference  on  Instal’.rnent 
Selling — Report  and  Recommendations, 
February,  1941.  Copies  available  on  re¬ 
quest  as  long  as  supply  lasts  from  ;  James 
B.  McMahon.  Jr.,  Associated  Furniture 
Dealers  of  New  A'ork,  45  East  17  Street. 
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Progress  in  Self-Regulation 

Retail  interests  recognize  that  the  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  against  sharp  practices  in  credit 
sales  is  not  indefinitely  postponable  and  continued  resistance 
to  public  supervision  is  likely  to  result  ultimately  in  destruc¬ 
tive  rather  than  constructive  legislation.  W'^e  know  that  the 
field  of  installment  selling  has  been  besmirched  by  flagrant 
abuses  of  a  very  small  segment  of  the  business  which  has  used 
its  capacity  for  disguising  credit  costs  to  prey  on  a  gullible 
public. 

.\t  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the  development  of  any 
satisfactory  formula  for  the  elimination  of  these  abuses  must 
come  through  the  united  and  unselfish  consideration  and 
sponsorship  of  every  important  agency  in  the  consumer  credit 
held. 

Self-regulation  against  installment  selling  abuses  is  vital 
to  the  protection  of  the  consumer  whether  regulatory  laws  are 
passed  or  not.  There  is  evidence  in  New  York  State,  Maryland 
and  other  States  that  retailing  has,  for  several  years,  been  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  gradual  elimination  of  malpractices  which 
have  created  the  agitation  for  legal  regidation.  If  vou  should 
be  confronted  with  retail  credit  legislation  in  your  State,  you 
might  well  study  the  developments  which  have  recently  come 
to  a  head  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  the  accompanying  article.  In  that  State, 
legitimate  business  interests  have  gotten  together  with  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  Legal  Aid  societies,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
developing  sound  and  practical  legislation  to  avoid  obvious 
evils  now  prevailing  among  a  small  segment  of  the  business. 

— J.  .Anton  Hagios,  Manager, 

Credit  Management  Division 


From  these  recommendations,  a 
number  of  l)ills  were  finally  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
existing  legislation  in  New  York 
State.  By  analyzing  these  bills  care- 
fiillv,  we  can  extract  in  simple  terms 
a  description  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticular  phases  of  the  new  laws; 

1  — Fhe  customer  is  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  contract  itemized  and  clearly 
printed  in  type  large  enough  to  he 
read  easily.  .\Iitch  criticism  in  the 
past  has  been  directed  toward  con¬ 
tracts  or  clauses  printed  in  type  so 
small  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  buyer  to  read  them  easily. 
Larger,  clearer  type  will  overcome 
one  common  fault  of  the  sales  con¬ 
tract. 

2— A  breakdown  of  the  total  sum 
of  money  which  the  buyer  must  pay, 
including  such  items  as  cash  price, 
credit  service  charge,  and  insurance 


premium,  if  any,  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  contract.  .All  too  fretjuently 
the  customer  has  only  a  hazy  idea  as 
to  what  his  total  charges  will  be. 
The  new  ruling  is  designed  to  solve 
this  difficulty. 

•1— Repossession  and  re-sale  of 
merchandise  are  further  safe¬ 
guarded  for  the  protection  of  both 
buyer  and  seller.  For  example,  for 
the  jjrotection  of  the  customer,  cer¬ 
tain  notices  of  intention  to  retake 
are  provided  for,  and  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  costs  of  repossessions  or 
values  of  goods  returned  may  be 
determined  by  the  court. 

4— .Separate  contracts  are  reejuired 
to  cover  any  security  other  than  the 
property  sold  which  the  sellers  may 
demand  of  the  buyer.  In  the  past, 
some  sellers  on  the  installment  plan 
have  insisted  that  the  contract  in¬ 
clude  security  such  as  wage  assign¬ 


ments,  real  estate,  or  other  personal 
property  in  addition  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased.  Separate  con¬ 
tracts  arc  designed  to  bring  into 
bold  relief  the  significance  of  the 
step  the  buyer  has  taken  in  giving 
additional  security. 

5—  When  additional  goods  are 
purchased,  and  added  on  to  the  sales 
contract,  the  buyer’s  payments  and 
resulting  rights  in  merchandise  pre¬ 
viously  purchased  are  protected. 
Under  some  types  of  installment 
contracts,  items  of  merchandise  not 
fully  paid  up  have  been  included  as 
security  for  new  purchases  made  on 
the  same  contract.  The  object  of 
the  new  provision  is  to  protect  the 
buyer’s  equity  so  a  time  will  arrive 
when  his  original  purchase  under 
the  contract  is  fully  paid  for. 

6—  Insurance  charges,  if  any,  (as 
stated  in  2)  must  be  indicated  and 
copy  of  the  policy  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

7—  .Safeguards  for  and  restrictions 
upon  both  the  seller  and  buyer  are 
established  in  conjunction  with 
wage  assignments.  .As  indicated  by 
their  name,  “wage  assignments’’  are 
obligations  placed  voluntarily  upon 
the  buyer,  and  through  him  upon 
his  employer,  to  make  periodic  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  seller  in  the  event  of 
default  under  the  normal  terms  of 
the  contract.  The  new'  laws  specify 
wage  levels  at  which  assignments 
can  be  made,  require  that  the  as¬ 
signments  be  in  separate  documents 
duly  filed  for  public  record,  and 
that  they  be  enforceable  only  after 
formal  demand  by  the  seller  and 
after  a  prescribed  lapse  of  time. 

8—  Confessions  of  judgment  used 
in  connection  with  an  installment 
transaction  prior  to  default  are 
abolished.  Frequently  the  buyer 
has  been  asked  to  provide  the  seller 
at  time  of  purchase  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  legal  instrument  for  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  him  in  case  he  de¬ 
faults  on  his  contract.  This  install¬ 
ment  technique  is  to  be  eliminated. 

9—  The  position  of  the  guarantor, 
who  frequently  undertakes  to  as¬ 
sume  the  burden  of  installment  pay¬ 
ments  when  the  purchaser  fails  to 
keep  his  agreement,  is  clarified  and 
his  responsibility  defined.  Under 
the  new  law  guarantors  must  be 
given  a  copy  of  any  paper  signed. 
The  paper  must  specifically  describe 
the  transactions,  and,  if  a  continu- 

(Continiied  on  page  62) 
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When  One  Person  Works  for  Another  .  .  , 


Problems  ot  employee  relations  are  present  in  every 
store,  and  most  of  them  are  highly  personal.  Do  you 
understand  and  deal  with  your  employees  as  individuals? 


Here  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  in 
the  May  issue  of  “Net”,  publication 
of  the  E.  H.  Scull  Company,  Inc. 
IVe  agree  completely  with  the  mem¬ 
ber  xoho  suggested  we  print  it  that 
it  is  a  noteworthy  analysis  of  the 
human  relation  factors  that  affect 
employee  production. 

The  flesh  is  willing  but  the 
spirit  is  weak— in  this  way  the 
words  of  the  Biblical  adage 
might  be  turned  around  in  ap¬ 
proaching  an  underlying  personnel 
problem  found  in  retailing.  The 
difference  in  its  presence  and  scope 
as  l?etween  one  store  or  another  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree. 

This  problem  grows  out  of  em¬ 
ployees  developing  forms  of  per¬ 
sonal  frustrations.  It  is  found  first 
among  single  individuals,  thence 
spreading  throughout  the  store. 
One  characteristic  is  the  adoption  of 
a  wrong  assumption  as  a  fact  and 
tenaciously  holding  to  it.  This  and 
other  forms  lead  to  a  let  down  in 
individual  effort,  a  shirking  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  work  becomes  a 
monotony.  Fatigue,  often  regarded 
as  a  cause,  is  really  a  result.  'Fhe 
cumulative  number  of  different 
cases  forms  a  wasteful  backwash  of 
real  human  values  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  department  or  store  is 
definitely  slowed  down. 

Little  Causes— Big  Costs 
These  conditions  root  and  grow 
even  in  stores  where  the  owners  are 
esteemed  for  their  generosity  and 
where  managing  executives  have 
established  well  their  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  The  obsessions  which 
defeat  individuals  are  caused  most 
frequently  by  apparently  trivial 
happenings  which  occur  beneath 
the  notice  or  intent  of  those  in  top 
responsibility.  Very  recently,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  one  person  toward  an  ex¬ 
ecutive— “we  do  the  work  and  he 
gets  the  credit”— affected  one  of  the 


prize  departments  of  a  store.  Repe¬ 
tition  and  persistence  of  this  idea, 
quite  unfounded  on  fact,  influenced 
others  and  the  showing  of  the  de¬ 
partment  went  down  month  after 
month.  Note  there  was  no  question 
of  pay  or  hours,  purely  a  personal 
matter  that  could  have  been  checked 
in  its  early  stages. 

The  problems  of  employee  rela¬ 
tion  can  occur  wherever  one  person 
works  for  another.  In  manufactur¬ 
ing  these  relations  form  a  major 
problem  and  American  industry  has 
made  great  strides  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  From  the  old  days  of 
hire  and  fire,  with  the  word  of  the 
foreman  law  in  the  plant,  many 
steps  have  been  taken  trying  to  cut 
down  losses  through  restricted  out¬ 
put,  errors,  costly  turn-over,  strikes 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  shrinkage 
to  operating  income  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  personnel. 

Human  Nature  Problem 

Many  of  the  steps  taken  were  re¬ 
garded  at  the  time  as  progressive  but 
proved  misguided,  including  many 
well  meant  welfare  projects  and 
social  service  work.  Even  pay  incen¬ 
tives  in  different  forms  have  not 
proved  the  solutions  expected  of 
them.  These  steps  failed  of  their 
purpose  because  they  did  not  meet 
the  plain  truths  about  human 
nature. 

Too  often  management  has  ne¬ 
glected  to  go  behind  statistics  and 
find  the  fundamentals.  In  dealing 
with  personnel  we  are  really  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  single  indwidual,  not 
numbers,  totals  or  averages.  A  de¬ 
partment’s  average  selling  cost  is 
only  the  starting  point  of  inquirv. 
\Vithin  the  department  are  individ¬ 
uals  whose  cost  may  run  all  the  way 
from  2%  to  20%  or  more.  There 
are  definite  reasons  for  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  the  causes  for  the  poorer 
showing  by  some  can  he  found  and 
substantiallv  overcome. 


W'ith  all  the  progress  made  in 
this  country  and  its  high  standards 
of  living  the  fact  remains  that 
throughout  the  whole  business 
structure  there  are  millions  of  mis¬ 
placed  and  unhappy  individuals. 
How  many  may  be  in  your  store, 
nursing  secret  disappointments, 
fears,  loss  of  pride,  needing  an  out¬ 
let  for  suppressed  grievances,  wheth¬ 
er  real  or  imaginary,  or  doing  the 
wrong  kind  of  work  or  easily  dis¬ 
couraged?  Hardly  a  person  but  does 
not  face  periods  that  involve  some 
or  others  of  these  deterrents,  direct¬ 
ly  affecting  their  work.  Unless  we 
have  some  friendly  source  to  which 
we  can  turn,  someone  to  talk  to 
and  find  an  outlet  for  suppressed 
W’orry,  evils  have  a  tendency  to  mag¬ 
nify  themselves  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion. 

Why  Not? 

An  ideal  condition  is  where  every¬ 
body  has  such  a  person  to  talk  things 
over  with.  We  insist  that  buyers 
talk  over  with  salespeople  what  cus¬ 
tomers  want.  Do  we  always,  in  a 
proper  procedure  find  out  from 
salespeople  w'hat  they  want  to  make 
them  more  productive?  You  will  be 
amazed  to  know  that  there  are  many 
forms  of  small  human  wants  that 
involve  no  expense  and  that  pay 
alone  is  not  the  chief  incentive  of 
happy  employment. 

Statistics,  stop-w'atches,  time 
clocks,  store  manuals,  (juotas  and 
percentages,  forms  and  reports;  the 
entire  paraphernalia  of  supervision 
remains  unvitalized  unless  charged 
with  employee  spirit  and  when  this 
spirit  is  weak  and  the  energy  voltage 
low  a  sluggish  result  is  bound  to 
occur. 

True  Stories 

On  a  trip  to  the  Southwest  we 
met  the  owner  of  a  great  ranch.  He 
had  remarkable  success  in  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  Mexican  labor.  “The  low¬ 
liest  peon,”  he  said,  “had  somewhere 
within  him  the  pride  of  a  grandee.” 
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Merchandise  Simplification  Now  a 
Government  Policy 

T  N  the  January  issue  of  The  Bulletin^  we  presented  an 
A  article  to  you  on  the  subject  of  “Simplihcation”.  We 
|x>inted  out  that  a  developing  emergency  in  this  country 
which  would  absorb  more  and  more  of  the  nation’s  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  productive  machinery  and  labor,  might  well  bring  a 
demand  for  the  simplification  of  merchandise  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  duplications.  \Ve  urged  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  in  many  departments  of  the  store  there 
has  been  a  continuous  multiplication  of  items  of  the  same 
nature  and  that— even  without  any  demand  from  government 
—it  would  be  good  merchandising  to  try  to  cut  out  the  un¬ 
necessary  items. 

This  week  tve  have  received  word  from  Washington 
which  positively  states  that  w'ithin  a  week  or  so  this  subject 
of  simplification  is  going  to  be  taken  up  by  government 
agencies! 

Business  should  never  wait  for  government  to  dictate 
what  it  must  do! 

If  it  appears  probable  that  a  certain  course  is  proper  and 
needful,  business  should  have  sufficient  initiative  to  start  on 
that  course  of  its  own  volition. 

In  this  way  business  may  save  itself  much  needless  diffi¬ 
culty  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  desirable  record  of 
cooperation  with  government. 

We  have  held  one  meeting  on  simplification  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  toiletries  buyers  who  unanimously  decided  that  it 
would  be  an  intelligent  thing  to  work  for  some  simplification 
in  their  departments.  Meanwhile  we  have  presented  the 
thought  also  to  the  toiletries  manufacturers  and  are  awaiting 
some  statement  of  their  attitude. 

This  is  a  tremendous  field  for  useful  work.  We  need 
your  opinions  and  suggestions.  Don’t  wait  until  we  are 
smoked  out  by  the  government!  Let’s  face  the  situation  now! 

—Lew  Hahn  in  a  May  \7th 
bulletin  to  members 


In  implication  this  seemed  so  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Napoleon  saying  of  his 
army  that  every  soldier,  in  his  knap¬ 
sack,  carried  the  baton  of  a  field 
marshal. 

^Vhile  in  the  office  of  a  successful 
store  executive  one  day  about  clos¬ 
ing  time  he  excused  himself.  He 
was  back  in  a  few  moments  and  was 
free  to  tell  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
unduly  curt  in  a  remark  to  a  stock 
boy  during  the  day.  He  had  gone 
back  to  the  department  to  smooth 
over  by  a  pleasant  word  any  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  boy  would  brood 
about  it  that  night.  He  said  he 
never  let  the  sun  go  down  on  a 
susj>ected  wrong  if  he  could  help  it. 
This  was  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  one  basic  fundamental  in 
handling  others  and  that  is  to  realize 
that  every  individual,  no  matter 
w'hat  his  status,  has  the  capacity  to 
feel. 

The  son  of  a  store  owner  woidd 
drive  up  to  the  store  in  the  morning 
in  a  flashy  car  of  an  expensive  make 
in  full  view  of  the  personnel  going 
to  work.  The  young  man  took  pride 
in  keeping  store  hours  and  he  had 
an  affable  personality.  But  there 
was  a  degree  of  arrogance  in  this 
daily  display  that  fomented  hidden 
resentments  which  cost  the  store  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  car  cost. 
There  was  an  eventual  attempt  to 
unionize. 

We  know  of  case  after  case  where 
ill  expressed  executive  eagerness  or 
an  over  zealous  supervision  of  every 
detail,  even  with  the  best  intent,  and 
other  cases  where  pure  fussing  was 
mistaken  for  direction;  all  these 
overl(K)ked  the  adverse  reaction  on 
the  pride  and  feeling  of  others.  It 
takes  but  a  little  more  and  then 
feelings  are  ridden  over  rough  shod 
to  the  harm  of  the  business.  \\c  can 
trace  the  failure  of  many  executives 
to  developing  just  such  habits  un¬ 
knowingly  and  unchecked,  and  they 
eventually  defeated  any  Inilliant 
showing  in  figures. 

Work  with  Freedom 

We  like  to  talk  about  freedom  and 
democracy.  .\re  we  sure  w'e  have 
created  an  environment  of  freedom 
under  our  own  roofs?  ^Vhere  em¬ 
ployees  feel  they  are  a  responsible 
and  identified  part,  where  the 
shadow  of  fear  is  lost  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  understanding  and  express¬ 
ion?  DtK's  the  grind  of  the  8:15 


l;us  coming  up  the  hill,  which  Mabel 
must  catch  or  be  late,  foretell  a  day 
of  grind  ahead  or  a  day  of  interest¬ 
ing  work  and  association?  The  right 
start  will  more  easily  overcome  any 
problems  or  unpleasantness  the  day 
may  Ijring.  Of  course  there  are  some 
who  will  take  advantage  of  fair 
dealing.  Some  who  naturally  don’t 
care  or  will  not  try;  some  where  the 
bringing  up  at  home  has  been 
faulty. 

Marking  Up  Personnel 

To  secure  a  better  markup  is  re¬ 
garded  a  splendid  accomplishment 
in  merchandising.  We  should  also 


consider  as  profitable  work  the  se¬ 
curing  of  a  better  markup  on  the 
human  side  of  business  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  higher  level  of  individual  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  concern  when  merchandise  mark- 
downs  reach  undue  proportions. 
There  should  be  ecjual  concern  with 
the  fact  that  markdowns,  in  effect, 
may  be  taken  hourly  and  daily 
through  employee  frustrations.  You 
may  be  paying  a  very  large  price 
for  lowered  individual  production. 
Certainly  every  person  whose  cost  is 
above  normal  is  pointed  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  something  wrong, 
somewhere. 
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Defending  Selling  Standards 
in  a  National  Emergency 

By  M.  I.  Schultz,  Executive  Vice-President,  Willmark  Service  System 


Shortages  may  be  ahead,  but,  says  Mr.  Schultz,  ”  inadequate 
salesmanship  will  lose  more  trade  for  the  retail  store  in  the 
months  to  come  than  incomplete  stocks.” 


ON  the  surface,  there  may  not 
seem  to  be  much  change  in 
the  normal  functions  of  re¬ 
tailing  during  these  days  of  national 
emergency.  Stores  still  stock  up  on 
merchandise,  regular  seasonal  pro¬ 
motions  are  launched,  salespeople 
are  on  duty  when  customers  come 
in  to  buy. . . . 

But  executives  are  aware  that 
“business  as  usual”  is  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  America  has  a  gigantic 
defense  program  under  way,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  calls  for  the  participation 
and  the  initiative  of  every  business 
man,  worker  and  home-maker. 

While  other  industries  are  “tool¬ 
ing  up”  or  producing  war  materials, 
the  retailer  continues  in  his  usually 
important  role  on  the  home  front. 
It  is  his  job  to  supply  the  customer 
with  satisfactory  merchandise  and 
at  the  same  time  a  brand  of  service, 
a  standard  of  salesmanship  that  is 
a  safeguard  against  a  shortage  in 
customer  goodwill,  against  a  short 
measure  of  the  effective  selling  ac¬ 
tion  his  customer  has  learned  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

This  defense  of  selling  standards 
is  a  clear-cut  responsibility  that  re¬ 
tailing  must  shoulder  “for  the  dura¬ 
tion”. 

It  is  no  easy  task  because  of  the 
many  demands  being  made  by  the 
military  on  consumer  goods  produc¬ 
tion.  But  these  uncertainties  sur¬ 
rounding  the  supply  and  prices  of 
merchandise  are  factors  which  the 
individual  retailer  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  control. 

Within  his  own  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  the  retail  executive 
can  control  selling  standards.  He 
can  provide  considerate  treatment 


of  customers.  He  can  provide  an 
efficient,  informed  sales  force  to 
serve  the  community  so  adequately 
that  customers  will  continue  to 
make  satisfactory  selections,  even 
from  substitute  items. 

Inadequate  salesmanship  will  lose 
more  trade  for  the  retail  store  in  the 
months  to  come  than  incomplete 
stocks.  This  statement  can  be  made 
even  though  business  is  more  and 
more  rapidly  pointing  to  a  “seller’s” 
market.  It  is  supported  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Willmark  shopping  analysts, 
who  have  completed  point-of-sale 
tests  in  thousands  of  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Is  Personnel  “Prepared”? 

Our  records  show  that  retail  sell¬ 
ing  standards  are,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  “unprepared”  for  the  de¬ 
mands  which  will  be  made  on  them 
during  the  present  period  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  The  sales  per¬ 
formance  of  personnel,  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  progressed  slowly  but 
steadily  towards  a  goal  of  better 
salesmanship,  has  recently  lost 
ground.  The  entire  national  selling 
standard  has  declined  by  five  full 
percentage  points.  Within  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  retail  organizations, 
this  decline  has  been  even  more 
se\'ere. 

This  condition  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  news  that  sales  volume  is 
advancing.  What  it  does  show  is 
that  customer  buying  power  is  surg¬ 
ing  ahead  of  retail  selling  power. 
As  these  two  vital  forces  draw  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  apart,  store  man¬ 
agement  will  find  itself  less  able  to 
maintain  the  store’s  position  in  its 


market  and  less  able  to  eliminate 
inefficiency  at  the  point-of-sale. 

I'he  structure  of  any  program  to 
maintain  a  high  selling  standard 
must  be  built  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  employee  morale.  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  possible  training  will  not  in¬ 
sure  satisfactory  customer  treatment 
if  salespeople  do  not  put  sound  sell¬ 
ing  principles  into  practice  at  the 
point-of-sale.  The  resourcefulness 
and  natural  personality  of  a  sales 
force  will  not  be  used  to  the  most 
profitable  advantage,  if  the  motivat¬ 
ing  influence  of  a  strong  store-wide 
morale  is  lacking. 

Employee  morale  is  the  difference 
between  the  salesperson  who  says, 
very  courteously:  “We’re  all  out  of 
your  size  in  that  number!”— and  the 
salesperson  who  tells  the  customer 
very  courteously  and  very  profit¬ 
ably:  “I’m  sorry  we  can’t  fit  you  in 
that  style,  but  let  me  show  you  these 
new  gowns  designed  by  one  of 
America’s  own  fashion  creators!” 

Employee  morale  manifests  itself 
in  many  other  ways.  It  gives  the 
members  of  your  personnel  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  belonging  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  actively  participating  in  the 
success  of  your  enterprise  by  capi¬ 
talizing  on  each  customer  contact. 
It  gives  meaning  to  their  individual 
efforts  to  do  a  conscientious  piece 
of  work  on  your  selling  floor  since 
they,  too,  have  a  share  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  standard  of  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
employee  morale  as  a  separate 
quality  which  is  injected  at  specified 
intervals  into  a  personnel.  The 
proper  concept  is  its  constant  use 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Tax  at  Point  of  Dressing  Has 
Fur  Industry  Support 


ANUFACTURERS  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  furs,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  shops,  are  much  concerned  over 
the  suggestion  by  government  offi¬ 
cials  that  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price  be  placed  on  furs. 
The  industry  generally,  it  seems, 
believes  that  such  a  tax  would  not 
raise  the  revenue  the  government 
expects  from  the  fur  industry, 
would  be  costly  of  collection,  re¬ 
quiring  constant  policing  all  over 
the  country,  and  would  act  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  sales. 

Headed  by  Michael  Hollander  as 
chairman,  the  Fur  Tax  Committee 
of  the  industry  expressed  this  opin¬ 
ion  at  the  tax  hearing  in  ^Vashing- 
ton  last  month,  recommending  in¬ 
stead  that  the  tax  be  levied  at  the 
|}<)int  of  dressing  of  skins.  Because 
of  its  feasibility,  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  has  received  the 
support  of  many  in  the  fur  indus¬ 
try,  including  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  Fur  Committee  emphasized 
many  reasons  w’hy  it  seems  logical 
that  if  a  tax  is  placed  on  furs,  it 
be  on  the  skins  sent  to  the  dresser. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the 
tax  so  placed  would  raise  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  at 
the  lowest  cost  of  administration, 
with  ease  of  collection,  with  little 
or  no  need  for  policing  and  with 
great  difficulty  of  evasion. 

In  an  illustrated  outline,  the 
Committee  described  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  members  of  Congress,  the 
movement  of  furs  from  the  trapper 
to  the  wearer’s  back,  explaining  the 
functions  of  the  trapper,  the  col¬ 
lector,  the  fur  auction,  the  whole¬ 
sale  fur  manufacturer,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  retailer  and  the  retail 
store. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  all 
skins  must  go  to  the  fur  dresser,  as 
raw  skins  cannot  be  worn.  Continu¬ 
ing,  the  Fur  Tax  Committee’s  brief 
said: 

“VVe  of  the  fur  industries  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  a  tax  of  10%  of  the 
value  of  the  skins  . . .  collected  from 


fur  merchants  and  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  manufacturers  ...  on  the  basis 
of  proven  valuations  reported  by  the 
fur  dresser  .  .  .  provides  a  means  of 
raising  more  net  revenue  than  the 
proposed  tax  of  10%  of  retail  cost 
collected  at  the  point  of  sale  .  .  . 
because  it  is  both  economical  to  col¬ 
lect  and  easier  to  police. 

“.Specifically  we  propose  that  the 
revenue  law  require  the  owner  of 
raw  skins,  whether  fur  merchant, 
wholesale  or  retail  manufacturer, 
send  the  fur  dresser  with  the  pelts 
a  valuation  statement  .  .  .  which,  in 
turn  the  fur  dresser  will  report  to 
the  Department  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue. 

“This  will  be  an  honest  valua¬ 
tion  .  .  .  because  on  it  the  owner 
must  base  all  claims  for  loss  by  fire, 
theft  or  damage  in  the  dressing 
process. 

“Obviously  a  tax  upon  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  skins  dressed  will  be  easv  to 
police  .  .  .  because  every  single  fur 
pelt  must  be  dressed  by  one  of  only 
1 1 1  fur  dressers  who  will  act  as  re¬ 
porting  agents. 

“Easy  to  police  tt>o,  because  80% 
of  the  fur  dressing  business  is  done 
by  firms  located  within  25  miles  of 
the  centre  of  New  York  City. 

“Obviously,  too,  such  a  tax  will  be 
easy  to  collect  and  economical  to 
administer  .  .  .  because  the  fur 
dressers’  business  is  done  with  as 
few  as  1,500  accounts  .  .  .  because 
8.8%  of  the  dollar  volume  comes 
from  New  York,  10%  from  Chicago, 


only  7%  from  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

“A  tax  on  fur  skins  levied  at  the 
point  of  dressing  will  be  economi¬ 
cal  to  administer  because  it  will  be 
collected  from  only  about  1,500 
firms. 

“Of  the  fur  dressers’  dollar  vol¬ 
ume,  25%  comes  from  the  fur  skin 
merchant,  70%  comes  from  the 
wholesale  fur  manufacturer,  5% 
from  the  manufacturing  retailer. 

“Compare  the  ease  of  raising  rev¬ 
enue  from  1,500  sources  .  .  .  with 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  the 
cost  of  administering  a  tax  on  furs 
at  the  retail  point  of  sale. 

“For  over  42,000  stores  already  do 
(or  can)  sell  furs  at  retail  .  .  .  4,074 
department  stores,  4,918  retail  fur¬ 
riers  (including  manufacturing  re¬ 
tailers)  ,  25,820  ready-to-wear  shops, 
2,290  wholesale  fur  manufacturers 
do  as  high  as  40%  of  volume  at 
retail,  4,400  wholesale  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  fur-trimmed  cloth  coats  do 
considerable  volume  at  retail  and 
an  untold  number  of  tailor-cleaner- 
furrier  establishments  .  .  .  and  these 
42,000  outlets  of  furs  at  retail  are 
spread  across  the  entire  country  .  .  . 
Whereas  93%  of  the  volume  of  furs 
sent  to  the  fur  dresser  .  .  .  and  thus 
93%  of  the  tax  collected  on  the 
value  of  furs  at  the  point  of  dress¬ 
ing  ...  is  concentrated  in  just  two 
cities. 

“The  Fur  Industries  are  confident 
that  a  tax  of  10%  on  the  value  of 
fur  skins  levied  at  the  point  of  dress¬ 
ing  will  provide  the  Government 
with  approximately  as  great  gross 
revenue  and  far  greater  net  revenue 
.  .  .  because  of  the  facility  of  report¬ 
ing,  the  simplicity  of  administering, 
the  ease  of  policing  .  .  .  and  conse¬ 
quent  difficulty  of  evasion.” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hollander,  the 
Fur  Tax  Committee  consists  of: 
Irving  Arnheimer,  Jack  Blaufarb, 
J.  H.  Bleistein,  Julius  Green,  Sidney 
Haas,  John  Hahn,  Tracy  Jaeckel, 
Joseph  Kruskal,  Fairfax  A.  Reilly, 
J.  D.  Silberman,  Murray  Singer, 
Lew  Wells,  I.  M.  W'^heeler,  and 
Louis  F.  ^Vhite. 
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^o^p4c4. 

By  Leonard  F,  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Transportation  Headlines 


EADLINE  1:  The  far- 
reaching  and  vitally  im¬ 
portant  question  of  priori¬ 
ties  in  rail  transportation  is  on  the 
horizon. 

HEADLINE  2:  Forty  of  the  85 
ships  in  intercoastal  service  will  be 
transferred  to  Red  Sea  operations. 
Operators  promise  to  deliver  these 
ships  by  July  15th. 

Excess  intercoastal  ship  tonnage 
will  go  to  the  rails.  Intercoastal  op¬ 
erators  are  ironing  out  the  details 
of  a  plan  to  utilize  the  remaining 
vessels  to  full  capacity.  To  that  end, 
central  booking  offices  would  be 
established  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  Sailing  schedules  would 
be  arranged  to  bring  about  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  small  fleet.  AVhen 
a  ship  is  needed  to  fulfill  a  sailing 
schedule  it  would  be  assigned  to 
the  operator  without  regard  to 
ownership. 

HEADLINE  3:  A  plan  is  under 
consideration  to  conserve  ship  ton¬ 
nage  by  routing  cargoes  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  across  the 
United  States  by  railroad.  Plan  is 
designed  to  utilize  ship  space  by 
substituting  more  than  2,500  rail 
miles  for  2,500  sea  miles  for  these 
cargoes. 

HE.-XDLINE  4:  Estimated  that 
railroads  will  have  1,600,000  service¬ 
able  freight  cars  available  when 
peak  movement  is  reached  in  Octo¬ 
ber— also,  railroads  are  planning 
purchase  of  270,000  new  freight  cars 
during  next  two  years  to  meet  the 
anticipated  heavy  demand  for  rail 
transjjortation.  These  270,000 
freight  cars  will  cost  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Not  alfalfa, 
even  in  the  United  States. 

So  we  have  a  shift  of  domestic 
tonnage  from  ships  to  rails,  which, 
when  coupled  with  projected  heavy 
armament  production,  may  result 
in  the  rails  being  called  upon  to 
handle  a  weekly  tonnage  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Otherwise,  why 


would  the  rails  order  these  new 
freight  cars?  After  all,  the  loading 
of  freight  cars  for  this  year  has  not 
exceeded  850,000  cars  in  any  one 
week,  and  has,  in  fact,  averaged  less 
than  800,000  cars. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  rails  have  lost  tonnage 
to  the  highway  motor  carriers, 
nevertheless  the  railroads,  in  1929, 
handled  with  remarkable  efficiency 
and  no  congestion,  approximately 
1,000,000  cars  per  week.  In  other 


The  Traffic  Group  has  made  a 
limited  survey  (among  eleven 
stores)  on  the  work  of  the  marking 
division  on  merchandise  in  stock  re¬ 
duced  for  a  limited  period  sale,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  merchandise  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  former  price.  The  find¬ 
ings  are  summarized  here. 

Question  I:  Prior  to  sale,  does 
Marking  Division  inventory 
the  sale  merchandise? 

In  10  of  the  11  stores,  selling  de¬ 
partment  personnel  inventories 
merchandise,  and  prepares  mark- 
dow'ii  form.  Markers  then  check  the 
merchandise  against  markdown 
form  to  ensure  accuracy  of  (juanti- 
ties  and  other  information  shown 
on  form. 

In  remaining  store,  the  Receiving 
.Manager  is  charged  w'ith  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  inventorying  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  marked  down.  The 
stock  people,  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments,  do  the  actual  inventorying, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager. 

Question  2:  Do  you  physically  re¬ 
mark  the  merchandise? 

All  stores  follow  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  physically  re-marking  the 
merchandise  placed  on  sale,  al¬ 
though  a  few  stores  exempt  certain 


words,  the  railroads  are  handling 
now  200,000  cars  less  per  week  than 
in  1929.  In  fact,  freight  loadings 
would  seem  to  clearly  indicate  that 
present  armament  production  is  not 
anywhere  near  capacity,  otherwise 
present  carloadings  w'ould  be  much 
higher.. 

Thus,  what  the  railroads  are  do¬ 
ing  is  not  based  upon  present  needs 
nor  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
future,  but  rather  what  1942  and 
1943  may  bring.  The  railroads  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  courage 
in  spending  this  tremendous  sum. 


events  or  certain  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  (.See  comments.) 

Question  3:  What  is  the  work  of 
the  Marking  Division,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of 
sale? 

In  10  stores,  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  inventory  the  merchandise  to 
be'  re-marked  back  to  its  former 
price;  make  out  a  Markdown  Can¬ 
cellation;  then  the  Marking  Divi¬ 
sion  checks  the  merchandise  against 
the  Markdown  Cancellation  and  re¬ 
marks  the  merchandise. 

In  the  remaining  store,  the  stock 
people,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Receiving  Manager,  inventory  the 
merchandise  to  be  brought  back  to 
its  former  price,  after  w'hich  the 
merchandise  is  physically  re¬ 
marked. 

I'he  following  information  modi¬ 
fies  the  general  practices  of  report¬ 
ing  stores  to  the  extent  shown; 

Store  No.  3  observed  that  on  unit 
controlled  merchandise,  inventory¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary  as  figures  are  al¬ 
ready  available. 

Store  No.  8  (included  in  the  ma¬ 
jority)  has  established  the  following 
exception; 

“In  our  Downstairs  Departments, 
for  their  anniversary  sale,  every¬ 
thing  is  marked  at  the  regular  price 
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and  inventories  are  taken  before 
and  after  the  sale,  adding  into  the 
inventories,  merchandise  which  may 
arrive  during  the  sale. 

“Formerly,  we  (the  Marking  Divi¬ 
sion)  re-checked  these  events  but 
decided  to  try  it  out  by  allowing  the 
departments  to  make  their  counts 
and  recounts,  and  have  found  this 
has  been  successful,  in  that  it  has 
not  affected  their  stocks  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and,  in  fact,  it  has 
made  for  a  better  report. 

“The  same  thing  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  Toilet  Goods  sales 
where  we  have  a  number  of  items 
which  are  trade-marked  or  branded 
names,  and  those  we  work  from 
price  lists  until  after  the  sale  is  com¬ 
pleted,  using  inventories  and  mark- 
downs  or  retail  adjustments  after 
the  sales  are  completed.” 

Store  .Vo.  1  made  the  following 
exception: 

“In  some  selling  departments,  we 
put  markers  at  the  Inspection  Desk, 
to  re-mark  merchandise  as  sold,  and 
record  the  price  reduction.” 

Store  \o.  3  (which  is  included  in 
the  10  stores)  had  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  to  make: 

“(1)  If  a  department  has  a  re¬ 
serve  stock  of  this  merchandise  at  a 
basic  price,  then  only  what  is  requi¬ 
sitioned  by  the  Selling  Department 
is  marked  down  to  the  sale  jirice  and 
sent  to  the  selling  floor,  after  the 
proper  authorization  is  forwarded 
to  the  Receiving  Department.  The 
remainder  of  the  stock  in  the  reserve 
is  marked  down  as  needed  by  the 
department,  and  the  markdftwn 
taken  on  the  price  change  form. 
.\fter  the  sale,  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  will  re-mark  the  merchandise 
after  the  proper  authorization  is 
forwarded. 

“  (2)  If  sale  merchandise  has  just 
come  in  from  a  vendor  and  Selling 
Department  wishes  all  this  merchan¬ 
dise  on  floor,  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  will  unit-mark  each  piece  and 
send  the  entire  shipment  to  selling 
floor.  Again  after  sale,  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  will  re-mark  each 
piece  upon  due  authorization. 

“  (3)  .\t  times,  on  large  special 
sales,  and  if  the  merchandise  lends 
itself  to  Bulk  Marking  (i.e.,  not 
unit  marked)  then  upon  the  proper 
authorization,  we  will  not  mark  the 
merchandise,  but  send  the  entire 
shipment  to  the  selling  floor.” 


Rate  and  Classification  Information 


[Under  this  heading,  we  repro¬ 
duce  valuable  transportation  infor¬ 
mation  sent  us  by  members,  such  as 
unintentional  misclassihcation  of 
shipments  by  manufacturer,  result¬ 
ing  in  incorrect  transportation 
charges  being  assessed,  and  other  re¬ 
lated  information  that  will  help  re¬ 
duce  transportation  costs. 

The  number  of  contributors  is 
slowly  but  surely  growing.  When 
are  you  going  to  do  your  part?  Or 
are  you  simply  going  to  continue 
taking,  but  not  giving? 

Our  policy  does  not  permit  print¬ 
ing  the  names  of  manufacturers  in 
Fhk  Buli.ktin,  although  we  should 
be  glad  to  siqjply  them  on  request.] 

Here  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  contribution 
from  G.  Gillick,  .\ssistant  Traffic 
Manager  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco.  In  sending  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  to  us,  Mr.  Gillick  said,  by 
way  of  explanation: 

“Our  first  step  is  to  write  the 
shipper  advising  him: 

“  (1)  Why  we  were  penalized  by 
the  carrier  (due  to  his  misdescrip¬ 
tion) ;  (2)  How  to  properly  describe 
future  shipments. 

“We  automatically  file  claim 
against  those  few  resources  who  do 
not  cooperate  after  our  first  letter.” 

Mr.  Gillick  sends  us  a  long  list  of 
New  York  manufacturers  who  were 
misclassifying  shipments,  as  follows: 

Classified  by  Should  Ha:  e  Been 
Manufacturer  Classified  As 


Dry  Goods 

Cotton  breeches 

Dry  Goods 

Rayon  robes  and  house¬ 
coats 

Blouses 

Cotton  blouses 

Blouses 

Rayon  blouses,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30  per  dozen 

Underwear 

Rayon  underwear 

Dresses 

Cotton  dresses,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30  dozen 

Gloves 

Rayon  gloves 

Gloves 

Rayon  or  cotton  gloves 

Cotton  Dresses 

Cotton  dresses,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30  dozen 

Scarfs 

Rayon  scarfs 

Millinery 

Cotton  turbans 

Robes 

Rayon  bath  robes 

Robes 

Bath  robes 

Robes 

Cotton  bath  robes 

Manufacturer 
Classified  by 

Should  Have  Been 
Classified  As 

Housecoats 

Rayon  housecoats 

Housecoats 

Cotton  housecoats,  not 
exceeding  $30  dozen 

Slips 

Cotton  and  rayon  slips 

Rayon  Dresses 

Rayon  dresses,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30  dozen 

Handbags 

Handbags  not  exceeding 
$7.50  dozen 

Clothing 

Sweaters 

Clothing 

Cotton  suits 

Underwear 

Rayon  gowns 

Handbags 

Handbags  not  exceeding 

$7.50  dozen 

Rayon  Dresses  Rayon  dresses  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $30  dozen 

*  *  • 

Jack  Moss,  Manager  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  Kobacker  Stores,  Colum- 
btis,  makes  these  important  contri¬ 
butions: 

(1)  A  manufacturer  in  Garfield, 
N.  J.,  classifies  shipments  as 
“Brackets”  and  carriers,  in  most 
cases,  assess  a  second  class  rate.  Ship¬ 
ments  should  be  classified  as  “Vene¬ 
tian  Blind  Hardware”  and  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  assessed  a  third  class 
rate.  (See  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification  No.  14,  Item  No. 
23605.) 

(2)  .A  manufacturer  in  Boston, 
Mass,  classifies  shipments  as  “Pads 
(Not  Otherwise  Indexed  by 
Name)  ”—  “.\uto  Cribs  (Knocked 
Down)  ”  and  “Folding  Swings 
(Knocked  Down) .”  Manufacturer 
shows  one  total  weight  for  all  these 
items  and  consequently,  carriers  as¬ 
sess  charges  on  the  entire  shipment, 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  rate  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  of  the  merchandise 
shoivn  abox>e,  ivhich  is  the  first  class 
rate  applicable  on  pads. 

Manufacturer  was  requested  to 
show  a  separate  weight  for  each  of 
the  above  three  commodities,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Auto  Cribs 
and  Folding  Swings  take  a  lower 
rate  than  first  class. 

A  New  York  City  manufacturer 
describes  shipments  as  “Old  Issue 
Magazines,  .Scrap.”  Mr.  Moss  in¬ 
formed  manufacturer  that  this  is  a 
misdescription,  because  these  maga¬ 
zines  are  for  resale,  and  not  for  scrap 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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RjOAixiom  Noie^ 

•  •  •  of  Special  Interest  to  Retail  Secretaries 


“Franks-giving” 

GEE!  Was  our  face  red!  Last 
month  we  sort  of  scroiiged 
down  and  tried  to  sneak  off 
out  of  sight  of  some  of  those  who 
had  held  us  resjX)nsible  for  “Franks- 
giving.”  We  really  thought  the 
lapse  of  time  had  made  it  safe  to 
refer  to  that  episode  and  that  every¬ 
body  had  forgotten  and  then,  the 
ink  on  the  May  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  was  hardly  dry  when 
along  comes  the  President  himself 
announcing  that  the  earlier  date 
will  be  observed  this  year  but  that 
in  1942  back  goes  the  date  of 
Thanksgiving  to  the  last  Thursday 
in  November.  Right  away  a  lot  of 
enterprising  journalists,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  having  consulted  their  mor¬ 
gues,  begin  calling  us  up  for  state¬ 
ments.  We  really  had  nothing  to 
sav  and  we  said  it  with  the  profound 
eloquence  of  deep  silence.  Not  a 
single  peep! 

*  *  * 

\Vell,  anyway,  you  fellows  know 
now  that  Thanksgiving  this  year 
will  be  on  whatever  date  your  gov¬ 
ernor  may  select.  If  he  goes  along 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  the 
early  date.  If  not  it  will  be  the  later 
date.  Perhaps  some  of  the  governors 
who  have  been  sticking  to  the 
President  so  far  may  also  go  to  the 
later  date  now  that  they  know 
F.D.R.  has  chucked  in  the  sponge. 
*  *  * 

Ain’t  tradition  the  darnedest 
thing?  Considering  the  fact  that  in 
various  times  Thanksgiving  has 
been  held  in  practically  every 
month  of  the  year  and  that  some¬ 
times  the  last  Thursday  in  Novem¬ 
ber  comes  on  one  date  and  some¬ 
times  on  another,  wouldn’t  you 
think  that  the  only  real  tradition 
involved  is  Thanksgiving  itself?  It 
is  traditional  with  Americans  to  set 
apart  a  day  for  Thanksgiving.  That 
one  fact  stands;  everything  else  has 
changed.  The  President  did  not 
change  that. 


Nevertheless,  there  were  a  lot  of 
folks  who  sincerely  condemned  the 
selection  of  a  Thanksgiving  date 
which  had  anything  to  do  with  eco¬ 
nomics.  Of  course,  the  reason  why 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  established  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  was  to  express 
gratitude  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 
That  harvest  was  the  whole  of  their 
economy.  So  the  basis  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  was  economic.  Oh, 
but  what’s  the  use? 

*  *  « 

Unfair  Labeling 

SUPPOSE  you  noticed  that  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commission  has 
finally  issued  the  regulations  under 
which  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Law  is  to  be  administered.  General¬ 
ly  they  are  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fox,  of 
our  Washington  office,  had  filed  a 
strong  brief  taking  exception  to  the 
Commission’s  first  attitude  which 
would  deny  to  retailers  the  right  to 
substitute  their  own  names  on  labels 
for  those  of  the  manufacturers  un¬ 
less  the  retailer  was  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  w’ould  probably 
have  encouraged  the  very  sort  of  un¬ 
fair  competition  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  exists  to  suppress. 

To  be  forced  to  keep  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  on  his  mer¬ 
chandise  would  have  meant  that 
every  competitor  would  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  resources  the  retailer 
bought  from.  A  larger  competitor 
could  make  it  very  uncomfortable 
for  a  smaller  store  by  seeking  out 
the  latter’s  resources  and  buying 
the  same  merchandise  and  perhaps 
offering  it  at  a  price  which  the 
smaller  chap  could  not  meet. 

Instead  of  recognizing  fully  our 
contention  that  this  regulation  was 
a  complete  misinterpretation  of  the 
law,  the  Commission  has  attempted 
to  mollify  the  retailer  by  one  of 
these  dubious  compromises.  It 
rules  that  the  retailer  may  put  his 
name  on  the  label  but  a  code  num¬ 
ber  approved  by  the  Commission 
and  indicating  the  manufacturer 
must  also  be  on  the  label  where  the 


retailer  is  not  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

This  is  far  from  satisfactory.  To 
begin  with  we  believe  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  exceeded  its 
authority  in  allowing  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  use  a  code  number.  The 
law  calls  for  someone’s  name,  not  a 
code  number.  Secondly,  Section  5 
of  the  act  very  definitely  and  clear¬ 
ly  provides  for  the  substitution  of 
the  retailer's  name  for  that  of  the 
manufacturer  provided  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  manufacturer’s  label 
is  copied  accurately. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  is  going 
to  take  the  trade  to  identify  these 
secret  code  numbers?  In  thirty  days 
the  code  numbers  will  be  just  as 
plain  as  the  name  spelled  out. 

We  believe  this  should  be  fought 
out  to  a  finish. 

*  *  * 

Civilian  Defense 

ID  you  know  that  some  41 
States,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  more  than  1000  separate 
communities  have  been  organized 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management? 

The  work  of  turning  the  United 
States  into  a  vast  organization  for 
defense  purposes  is  going  forward 
rapidly.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it 
should  be  in  the  face  of  any  national 
emergency  and  business  should  play 
its  proper  part  in  all  these  things 
contributing  to  the  common  good. 
Retailers  should  be  an  important 
part  of  any  local  defense  set-up. 
They  have  experience  and  influence 
to  give  and  they  should  not  with¬ 
hold  from  giving. 

However,  there  is  another  reason 
why  retailers  and  their  local  and 
State  organizations  should  be  sure 
to  take  part  in  defense  plans.  The 
plan  under  which  State  and  local 
defense  work  is  to  be  organized  con¬ 
sists  of  six  divisions  of  effort  and 
interest.  These  divisions  are;— 
“Agricultural  Resources  and  Pro- 
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Celebrate  Flag  Week! 


To  commemorate  Flag  W'eek,  June  8  to  14,  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  GtM)ds  Association  has 
attempted  on  the  front  cover  to  symbolize  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  safeguard  long  cherished 
democratic  institutions  which  today  seem  threatened  from 
abroad.  It  is  fitting  that  all  of  us  observe  in  business  and 
out,  as  never  before,  this  Week  set  apart  by  The  United 
States  Flag  Association,  to  emphasize  to  the  world  our 
national  unity  for  defense.  Detailed  suggestions  for  store 
observance  of  Flag  W'eek  will  be  found  on  page  64. 


duction”,  “Civil  Protection’’, 
“Health,  Welfare  and  Consumer 
Interest”,  “Housing,  Works  and 
Facilities”,  “Human  Resources  and 
Skills”  and  “Industrial  Resources 
and  Production.” 

Please  note  the  third  in  this  list, 
“Health,  Welfare  and  Consumer  In¬ 
terest.”  Probably  there  is  nothing 
in  this  which  would  cause  any  re¬ 
tailer  any  sense  of  disturbance  if  it 
were  not  that  we  still  remember  the 
“Fair  Price  Committees”  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  post-war  period.  .\s  you 
know,  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia,  of  New  York,  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  and  doubtless  will  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  influence  in  local  defense  or¬ 
ganization.  Some  of  the  newspaper 
stories  dealing  with  Mayor  La- 
Guardia’s  appointment  have  indi¬ 
cated  very  definitely  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  activity  wdll  be  having  women 
check  and  report  price  increases  on 
consumer  goods. 

Such  activities,  if  properly  and 
temperately  conducted,  may  be  of 
general  benefit  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  you  should  encourage  represen¬ 
tation  for  retailers  in  all  defense 
committees.  Get  started  early  and 
keep  in  touch  with  situations  as 
they  develop.  A  few  goo<l  retailers 
armed  with  facts  may  keep  some  of 
these  committees  from  action  based 
on  misinformation. 

Price  Reporting 

For  many  months  the  effort  to 
check  up  on  price  increases  re¬ 
ported  by  the  stores  has  been  the 
chief  activity  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  GckkIs  .\ssociation.  This 
effort  has  been  inspired  by  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  crying  need  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  runaway  prices. 
Thus  far  retail  prices  have  been  so 
carefully  controlled  that  s(»  far  as 
our  trade  is  concerned  there  has 
been  practically  no  advance  in 
prices  to  consumers.  This  has  been 
a  swell  campaign  and  the  results  are 
very  gratifying,  but  the  toughest 
part  of  the  job  is  still  ahead.  Tcnlay 
the  stores  are  buying  merchandise 
for  sale  next  fall  at  ad\  anced  prices 
and  when  these  increases  have  to  be 
reflected  in  retail  prices  consumers 
are  likely  to  feel  dissatisfaction.  It 
is  important  that  such  price  rises  as 
may  be  inevitable  shall  be  confined 
to  the  absolute  minimum  and  that 


all  retail  interests  be  prepared  to 
make  sure  the  general  public  under¬ 
stands  the  situation. 

Here  is  a  place  where  the  local 
and  state  retail  secretaries  can  play 
an  important  part.  Let’s  Ire  ready. 
We  pledge  you  our  cooperation 
right  now. 

*  •  * 

\Vell,  New  York  State  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  celebrate  Labor  Day  a  week 
later  than  usual.  The  Governor 
vetoed  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Hope  your  plans  are  all  carefully 
laid  to  make  Father’s  Day  better 
than  ever. 


.\nd  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  this  fall  will  Ire  featured 
the  week  of  September  15th.  Every¬ 
body  will  have  to  climb  alx)ard  this 
year.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director 
of  Purchases  of  the  Office  of  PnKluc- 
tion  Management,  has  accepted  the 
Honorary  Chairmanship  and  says  it 
is  a  public  duty.  The  theme  this 
year  will  be  “Retailers  for  Defense.” 
We  must  go  all  the  way  out  on  this 
one.  Start  right  aw'ay  to  get  your 
city  lined  up  for  this  event.  If  your 
h)lks  don’t  want  to  play  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  death  certificate  of  your 
town.  We  want  to  frame  it. 

-1..  H. 
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Demonstration  —  Cure  for 

”  Customer-Hesitation  ” 

By  G.  Potter  Darrow 
Vice-President,  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc. 


Second  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  promotion  and  merchandising 
of  gas  ranges.  These  articles,  con¬ 
tributed  by  specialists  in  the  gas 
appliance  field,  are  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  Gas  Range  Manual 
which  appeared  in  our  April  issue. 


WHY  IS  IT  that  a  man  who’s 
driven  a  car  for  thirty  years 
will  always  drive  around  the 
block  as  soon  as  his  neio  car  is  de¬ 
livered?  It’s  because  it  has  a  new 
feature  or  maybe  a  couple  of  new 
gadgets  he  hasn’t  tried  yet.  He  d(x;s 
it  for  the  fun  of  it! 

And  just  ask  any  woman  who  likes 
to  cook  how  she  feels  about  cook¬ 
ing  a  new  dish!  Even  if  she  has  to 
spend  all  day  in  a  hot  kitchen,  she’ll 
get  a  tremendous  kick  from  pre¬ 
paring  a  food  she  hasn’t  tried  be¬ 
fore.  And  if  she  gets  a  thrill  from 
a  new  recipe,  what  does  she  get  from 
a  new  modern  gas  range!  Don’t  e\  er 
forget  that  one  of  the  things  you’re 
selling  is  joy.  Insulated  ovens— 
sure.  One-piece  tops— of  course. 
But  something  else,  too.  The  fun 
of  operating  something  new! 

To  say  that  demonstration  pays 
in  the  selling  of  gas  ranges  is  like 
saying  the  sun  rises  and  sets  every 
day.  It’s  obvious.  And  yet  very  few 
gas  range  dealers  make  demonstra¬ 
tion  a  part  of  their  regular  sales 
routine.  I’m  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  recently  made  a  survey 
on  this  subject  for  one  of  our  clients. 
We  went  into  27  cities.  We  found 
only  a  handful  of  dealers  who  actu¬ 
ally  demonstrated  gas  ranges.  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  that  those  who  did 
put  the  modern  gas  range  through 
its  paces  on  the  sales  fl(K)r,  had  en¬ 
viable  sales  records!  Their  custom¬ 
ers,  you  see,  were  permitted  to  see 
for  themselves  the  superiorities  of 
the  modern  gas  range.  They  were 
allowed  to  “play”  with  them.  They 
could  operate  the  burners  and  see 


Gas  range  display  at  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Works  Co.  "Gas  simmer  burn¬ 
ers  save  time  —  vitamins  —  money," 
says  the  placard,  and  invites  custom¬ 
er  to  turn  on  a  burner  and  see  by  the 
large  meter  how  little  gas  is  used. 

the  oven  llames.  They  could  I'isual- 
ize  the  savings  made  possible  by 
speed-simmer  burners  and  oven 
controls.  Ihey  took  home  more 
than  scattered  impressions  of  a 
salesman’s  words— and  perhaps  an 
illustrated  b(K)klet.  I'liey  t(K)k  home 
pictures  in  their  mind’s  eye  of 
flames  they  had  seen,  foods  they  had 
seen  cooked  scientifically,  chocolate 
they  had  seen  melted  without  a 
double-boiler!  They  had  seen  some 
wonders  they  hadn’t  seen  before— 
and  they  were  going  to  remember 
them.  And  those  memories  were 
going  to  plague  them— jilague  them 
into  buying. 

But  let’s  get  down  to  facts.  I’m 
sure  you  agree  that  building  volume 
on  gas  ranges  is  well  worth  while. 
With  an  average  unit  of  sale  some¬ 


thing  like  $74— and  with  better  than 
a  60%  mark-up  .  .  .  rapid  turnover 
is  most  certainly  worth  thinking 
about,  putting  some  extra  time  on, 
spending  some  extra  effort  to  build. 
There  are  now  more  than  8,000,000 
obsolete  gas  ranges  needing  replace¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  there  are  another 
8,000,000  potential  new  customers. 
Out  of  that  potential  there  should 
be  enough  business  for  all  of  us! 
So  let’s  get  it.  .And  let’s  ask  our¬ 
selves,  how’s  the  best  way  to  get  it? 
Many  successful  dealers  now  say  it’s 
by  demonstrating  modern  gas 
ranges. 

Until  comparatively  recently 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  gas  ranges.  There  was 
nothing  outstanding  to  demon¬ 
strate.  .All  top  burners  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same— and  everybody  had 
seen  them.  .All  ovens  were  about 
the  same.  There  were  no  oven  con- 
tnHs  and  top  burner  controls  like 
those  of  today— which  save  the 
housewife  so  much  time,  troulile, 
and  money  that  she  can  hardly  af¬ 
ford  not  to  have  them. 

More  important,  there  was  no 
need  to  demonstrate  what  every¬ 
body  xeanted.  The  swing  was  to  gas 
cooking,  as  compared  with  the 
drudgery  of  cooking  with  wood  or 
coal.  Gas  ranges  were  a  “natural”, 
from  about  1915  to  1925. 

.And  if  we’re  smart,  we’ll  make 
it  the  “natural”  of  these  days.  'I'he 
gas  range  is  being  challenged.  .And 
it  must  maintain  its  position  by 
asserting  itself  .  .  .  by  shoioing  the 
public  what  it  can  do.  Given  a 
chance  to  show  off— on  its  own  feel 
—it  writes  its  own  sales! 

The  gas  industry  was  asleep  for 
many  years.  That’s  why  we  have 
8,0()(),0()()  obsolete  ranges.  But  con¬ 
sider.  While  obsolete  as  comjiared 
with  present-day  standards,  they  are 
still  doing  the  work.  While  out¬ 
moded,  thev  continue  to  cook.  In 
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that  fact  alone  there  is  proof  that  gas  appliances  don’t 
wear^ut  until  they  rust  out.  New  gas  ranges,  more¬ 
over,  have  the  same  ability  as  these  older  ones.  Only 
they  offer  the  latest  wrinkles  in  scientific  cookery— fuel 
savings,  time  savings,  convenience,  vitamin  and  mineral 
saving,  and  a  host  of  other  new  advantages! 

One  great  difficulty  in  selling  ranges  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  major  appliance  department  is  tucked  away  some¬ 
where  where  store  traffic  is  light.  The  familiar  display 
is  row  upon  row  of  appliances,  spaced  regularly  at 
monotonous  intervals.  'I'here  isn’t  much  romance  in 
these  departments,  as  they’re  set  up.  They’re  as  boring 
as  the  daily  grind  of  preparing  meals,  you  might  say. 
Can’t  something  be  done  to  pep  up  these  dismal 
labvrinths?  When  you  offer  a  modern  gas  range,  you’re 
offering  one  of  the  most  modern  and  most  marvelous 
instruments  of  the  times.  Can’t  that  feeling  be  put 
over  in  our  stove  departments?  Can’t  there  lx.*  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  brightness  and  modernity,  to  portray  the  idea 
that  here  is  something  extra  special,  something  roman¬ 
tic,  modern,  worth  while,  not-to-be-without? 

Good  Displays  Invite  Demonstration 

On  the  page  opposite  is  a  photograph  of  a  display 
that  can  really  stop  and  hold  a  customer.  Effective  dis¬ 
plays  prove  a  point.  They  attract  interest.  They  give 
the  customer’s  eye  and  attention  some  place  to  focus, 
and  then  give  her  something  to  think  about. 

.\nd  then,  how  do  we  approach  the  prospect?  .\re 
we  afraid  to  try  to  sell  her  something  hi^?  The  aver¬ 
age  woman  who  ctxtks  her  own  meals  can  justify  sa\  ing 
herself  from  needless  drudgery  and  hours  in  the  kitchen 
in  these  “less-work-for-mother”  days.  She  won’t  be 
afraid  of  a  big  price— if  she  can  see  what  she’s  getting. 
And  neither  will  her  husband.  In  fact  he’s  all  for 
giving  Mother  more  of  the  things  that  conserve  her 
energy,  good  humor,  and  vitality.  He  knows  that  he 
will  enjoy  life  more  if  she  isn’t  “all  worn  out’’  when 
he  gets  home. 

Better  displays— fearless  introduction  of  the  best  you 
have  to  offer,  these  are  the  first  steps  toward  selling 
more  gas  ranges,  rhen  what?  Is  your  sales  talk  “all 
talk”?  Or  do  you  have  a  connected  modern  range,  with 
the  best  top  burners  and  best  oven  controls— so  that 
\ou  can  actually  shoio  them,  demonstrate  them? 

Nothing  convinces  like  demonstration.  sales  jnes- 
entation  without  something  to  back  it  up  is  just  so 
much  conversation.  But  seeing  is  believing!  \\’hen 
Mother  sees  how  the  newest  and  best  in  modern  top 
Intrners  can  save  her  a  third  of  her  gas  bill,  when  she 
sees  the  simmer  flames  which  permit  “waterless  cook¬ 
ery’’  and  save  vitamins  atul  minerals  in  her  foods,  when 
she  sees  you  demonstrate  with  a  thermometer  and  a 
candle,  that  your  “keep  warm"  flames  give  less  heat 
than  a  candle,  and  can’t  possibly  overc(M)k  her  foods 
•  .  .  when  Mother  sees  these  things  and  other  wotiders 
you  will  show  her,  she  hot-foots  it  home  to  spill  the 
g<K)d  news  to  Father. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  mentioned  several 
facts  in  favor  of  demonstration.  I'he  love  of  seeing 
something  new— the  value  of  x'isual  impression.  And 
here’s  something  else.  1  don’t  believe  that  the  average 


Who  was  responsible  for  the  superb  styling  of  the  new 
Caloric  Gas  Ranges?  That's  a  question  we've  been  hear¬ 
ing  from  salesmen,  dealers,  housewives,  experts  in  home 
economy  and  many  others. 

The  answer  is  surprisingly  simple  I  You  designed  these 
handsome  ranges  I  And  by  "you",  we  mean  every  one 
of  you  who  earnestly  tries  to  give  the  public  a  better 
value  in  ranges!  You  told  us  what  the  modern  housewife 
wanted  in  a  complete  gas  range  —  and  we  took  your 
suggestions  and  translated  them  into  "The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  gas  range  ever  built!"  Of  course,  we  added  our  en¬ 
gineering  skill  and  years  of  experience.  But  you  were 
the  people  who  put  us  to  work! 

And  you  can  take  a  measure  of  the  credit  for  the  amaz¬ 
ing  success  of  the  new  Caloric  Luxury  Line.  This  success 
stems  directly  from  a  basic  Caloric  policy:  To  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  the  dealer's  needs — and  to  returii 
a  full  profit  on  every  Caloric  model  I 


CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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customer  reasons  according  to  logi¬ 
cal  facts.  Her  emotions  play  a  large 
part— her  mood— her  physical  and 
mental  condition  at  the  time.  Get¬ 
ting  her  rapt  attention  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing,  for  when  she  is  attentive, 
she  is  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
emotions,  or  a  pain  in  her  leg,  or  a 
feeling  that  she  should  have  worn 
a  different  hat.  Get  her  absorbed 
in  what  you  want  her  to  think 
about,  by  showing  her  something 
which  will  summon  all  her  atten¬ 
tion,  and  man,  what  a  difference  it 
makes  in  the  way  she  receives  what 
you  have  to  say! 

And  remember  this— there’s  a 
great  difference  between  demon¬ 
strating  a  connected  range  and  one 
that  is  not  connected.  Simply  show 
a  customer  an  oven,  and  tell  her  to 
look  inside,  and  she  may  think  that 
her  own  high  oven  is  more  con¬ 
venient!  Pull  out  a  broiler,  and  un¬ 
less  it  happens  to  be  a  waist  high 


broiler,  the  customer  has  to  go 
through  the  unpleasant  exercise  of 
bending  down  to  look  at  it.  But 
what  a  difference  when  there’s  a 
flame  to  complete  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Place  a  highly  polished  piece 
of  metal  on  the  broiler  tray  so  she 
can  see  the  new  type  flame.  Now 
you’ve  got  her  attention.  Now  you 
can  show  her  a  p)oint  of  infinite 
superiority  over  her  older  stove! 
Now  you’re  on  the  way  to  a  sale! 

But  the  top  burners  are  the  easiest 
and  most  practical  part  of  the  stove 
to  demonstrate.  The  housewife 
knows,  to  begin  with,  that  80%  of 
her  cooking  is  done  on  top  of  the 
range.  When  you  show  them  to  her, 
moreover,  she  needs  to  do  no  bend¬ 
ing  or  squinting  or  squatting.  \Vhat 
is  more,  the  top  burners  of  today 
represent  the  most  extensive  engi¬ 
neering  improvements  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  range.  Your  customer  usually 
can’t  see  an  oven  flame  without 


standing  on  her  head.  But  she  can 
see  the  top  burners  right  away— and 
she  sees  such  a  difference  in  them 
over  her  old  fashioned  star  burner 
that  she  begins  to  w'onder  how  she 
has  ever  cooked  with  it  for  all  these 
years! 

Many  progressive  department 
stores  have  already  recognized  the 
handicap  their  salesmen  have 
worked  under  in  not  having  con¬ 
nected  ranges.  How  effectively 
could  they  sell  radios  if  the  custom¬ 
ers  couldn’t  hear  them— or  washing 
machines  if  they  couldn’t  see  how 
they  worked?  Some  stores  have 
called  in  their  local  gas  companies 
to  cooperate  w'ith  them  in  work¬ 
ing  out  convincing  “action  dis¬ 
plays’’.  The  cost  to  the  store  in  re¬ 
lation  to  attention-getting  and  sales- 
making  is  negligible. 

Selling  gas  ranges  is  easy— when 
you  don’t  try  to  do  it  the  hard  wav! 
The  easy  way  is  to  demonstrate. 


Packing  Crystal,  Porcelain,  Glass 

By  Richard  D.  Elwell,  Store  Consultant 
No.  12  in  a  series  of  Better  Packing  Articles 


CRVST.\L  flower  holders,  por¬ 
celain  table  decorations,  deli¬ 
cate  blow’n  glass,  and  similar 
fragile  articles  of  merchandise  are 
usually  packed  for  delivery  by 
retail  stores  in  a  box  or  a  carton 
with  an  interior  packing  of  excel¬ 
sior,  shredded  paper,  tissue  or  a  like 
stuffing  material.  Usually  when  ex¬ 
celsior  is  used,  the  article  is  first 
wrapped  in  tissue. 

An  excelsior  pack  may  look  very 
safe  from  the  outside,  but  if  the 
items  within  the  pack  are  too  close 
together,  or  if  the  excelsior  is  packed 
UK)  tightly,  damage  may  occur  in 
transit.  The  excelsior  method  is 


comparatively  expensive,  time  and 
materials  considered,  and  has  the 
further  disadvantage  that  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  for  the  customers. 

combined  single  faced  corru¬ 
gated  and  stuffing  material  method 
of  packing  may  often  be  used  to 
advantage  for  these  items.  The 
article  is  locked  and  rolled  in  the 
single  faced  corrugated  as  described 
in  previous  articles,  but  protected 
on  the  sides  within  the  roll  by  a 
stuffing  material  such  as  shredded 
parchment,  tissue  or  Kimpak.  The 
ends  are  protected  by  the  extension 
of  the  corrugated  beyond  the  article. 
This  gives  very  good  protection 
from  damage. 


The  advantages  of  this  metluKl 
are: 

1.  The  cost,  including  the  carton 
or  box,  the  interior  packing 
and  the  time  taken,  is  usually 
less  than  an  excelsior  method 
of  packing. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  completed 
pack  is  less. 

3.  The  size  of  the  completed  pack 
is  usually  less. 

4.  Adequate  clearances  within  the 
pack  are  assured,  thus  reducing 
the  possibility  of  damage. 

5.  The  method  of  packing  is  more 
convenient  for  customers. 
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By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


What’s  All  this  About  Pseudo-Elegance? 


Tha  t  cmerprising  and  honest 
magazine,  The  American 
Home  broke  ranks  last  month 
—no  doubt  you  noticed  it— and 
(lelitered  a  forthright  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  “pseudo-elegance”  in 
Ameritan  homes.  Its  total  effect  was 
to  arouse  serious  dotdit  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  the  “good  taste” 
of  18th  century  reproductions.  Be¬ 
fore  deciding  simply  to  let  it  pass, 
we  think  you  should  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  that  The  .American  Home  has 
a  circulation  of  two  million;  that 
its  price  is  ten  cents  a  copy;  and 
that  its  influence  on  the  tastes  and 
buying  habits  of  the  middle  class 
.American  homemaker  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  called  very  great. 

“Horrendous”  Promotions 

Xow  we  will  tpiote  some  portions 
of  the  sermon— addressed,  remem- 
Ikt,  to  two  million  women— on  this 
“alarming  increase  in  pseudo-ele¬ 
gance”: 

“Perhaps  it  is  because  American 
u’omen  are  ^ullil>le,  fall  for  ex’cry 
‘promotion’,  or  perhaps  they  hnx<e 
not  realized  the  shoddiness  of  third- 
rate  elegance  in  simple  American 
homes  ... 

“Yes,  ive  know  all  about  the  ‘pro¬ 
motions’  of  18f//  century,  and  hoxe 
rapidly  it  has  caught  on  and  that 
bying  to  stern  the  tide  is  probably 
futile.  Hoxcex’er,  it  sincerely  griex’es 
us,  ex’en  rex'olts  us,  to  think  of  all 
the  straight  forxeard  American 
homes  xoe  hnx>e  seen— and  then 
found  this  grotesque  scheme  for  Iw- 
ing  inside  of  them  .  .  . 

“That  Americans  of  moderate 
means  should  spend  their  hard- 
earned  money  for  things  that  are 
not  enduring,  are  not  beautiful  but 
merely  fads— xoe  are  incensed  at 
xohat  appears  to  be  a  complete  lack 
of  sense  of  xmlues.  IVe  are  incensed 
because  xoe  knoxo  hoxo  ghastly  it 
will  be  ten  years  from  noxo:  all  this 
cheap,  taxodiy  18<//  century  imi¬ 
tation. 

“.  .  .  Store  promotions  hax'e  been 
going  on  for  years  and  most  of  them 


are  keen,  bright  displays  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  arc  far  more  inspir¬ 
ing  than  rrno  after  roxo  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  a  sales  floor.  Much  xoork 
and  great  cost  go  into  these  displays 
of  model  rooms  that  gix'e  the  home¬ 
maker  much  genuixie  help  as  xoell 
as  fresh  inspiration.  Hoxvex’er,  last 
fall  a  nation-xoide  ‘promotion’  xcas 
put  on  that  in  our  opinion  xcas  in 
atrocious  taste  and  which  offered 
most  inferior  design  as  ‘high  style’. 
II’c  (an  only  sincerely  hope  that 
precious  little  of  the  stuff  xoas  sold. 
It  xvas  pseudo-elegance  to  stop  all 
elegance.  It  xeas  apparently  meant 
to  conx’ince  one  that  one  could  be 
highbrow  on  a  budget.  It  xvas  the 
rummx’st  collection  of  period  ‘re¬ 
productions’  and  pseudo-elegant  ac¬ 
cessories  it  has  been  our  misfortune 
(‘x<er  to  behold.  It  terrified  and  de¬ 
pressed  us,  knoxving  hoxv  many  little 
xvomen  xvere  secretly  yearning  for 
‘elegance’  and  xvhat  temptation  this 
melange,  under  the  auspices  of 
reputable  stores,  xvould  bring  to 
them  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Most  merchants,  and  most 
editors,  for  that  matter,  feel  that 
each  season  they  must  luwe  some¬ 
thing  ‘nexv’  to  scream  about  or  they 
xvill  not  get  your  attention,  get  you 
into  the  store.  That,  of  course,  is  an 
honest  enough  motix>e  if  one  is  sell¬ 
ing  or  talking  merchandise.  Hoxv- 
ex'er,  xvhen  a  group  of  reputable 
stores  and  editors  of  good  repute 
back  a  promotion  as  truly  horren¬ 
dous  as  this  one  it  is  high  time  ex’ery 
American  homemaker  hax<e  some 
knoxvledge  and  sound  conx'ictions  of 
her  oxen  before  she  sets  forth  to 
buy.  It  is  necessaiy  that  the  home¬ 
maker  stop  being  taken  in  by  ex<ery 
passing  fad  .  .  .’’ 

What  They  Don’t  Like 

The  editors  of  Fhe  .American 
Home  "o  on  for  many  pages  in  that 
vein.  I  hev  show  a  sketch  of  the 
stereotvped  kind  of  room  of  which 
thev  disapprote,  and  sketches  of 
several  18th  centurv  furniture  and 
decoration  items  which  thev  feel  do 


not  lend  themselves  well  to  the  scal¬ 
ing  down  required  lor  modern  use. 
These  include  among  other  things 
hreakfronts,  canopied  lieds  and 
swag  draperies. 

Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
in  their  onslaught  upon  the  18th 
century  theme  is  beside  the  point 
and  could  probably  never  be  settled 
anyway.  The  point  as  we  see  it  is 
that  two  million  women  have  read 
this  article.  .And  though  the  maga¬ 
zine  itself  complains  that  .American 
women  act  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
fact  is  that  women  are  never  more 
sheep-like  than  in  their  admiring 
accei>tance  of  the  decorating  ideas 
propounded  by  magazines  of  this 
type. 

What’s  in  Your  Stock? 

We  think,  therefore,  that  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  buyers,  decorators 
and  copywriters  would  profit  by 
examining  carefully  the  dozens  of 
photographs  in  this  very  issue  of 
The  .American  Home  of  rooms  that 
win  the  editors’  ajtproval.  Some  of 
them  are  simple;  some  of  them  are 
on  the  whimsical  side;  all  of  them 
were  taken  in  private  homes,  which 
is  why  we  are  not  able  to  rejtroduce 
them  here.  We  think  that  quiet, 
friendly  rooms  like  them  could  be 
put  together  from  the  stock  on  the 
floor  of  the  average  department 
store;  and  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  devote  more  model  room  space 
to  this  sort  of  thing  and  less  to  nar¬ 
row,  style-coordinated  promotions. 
Maybe  what  it  all  comes  down  to 
is  that  furniture  stocks  are  getting 
o\  er-coord  i  n  a  ted. 

A  Fashion  on  the  Way  Out 

De|)artment  store  jteople  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  watching  fashions  rise 
and  set.  They  know  that,  impas¬ 
sioned  as  The  .American  Home 
editors  are  on  the  stibject  of  pseudo¬ 
elegance.  they  are  nevertheless  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  fashion  which  has  already 
passed  its  peak.  It  was  well  out  of 
the  “high-stvle”  stage  when  Dorothy 
Draper  came  along  and  struck  a 
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telling  blow  against  it  in  her 
wonderful  “Decorating  Is  Fun”. 
Incidentally,  with  Mrs.  Draper  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  duties  of  home  decora¬ 
tion  editor  for  G<kh1  Housekeeping, 
we  may  expect  to  see  that  magazine 
counted  in  as  supporting  more  free¬ 
dom,  humor  and  sense  in  decora¬ 
tion.  (Good  Housekeeping’s  circu¬ 
lation  is  two  and  a  half  million.) 

War  Factors— Psychological 
and  Material 

Reinforcing  the  natural  swing  of 
the  style  j>endulum  back  to  more 
simplicity,  there  is  the  fact  of  war 
contlitions  which  can  [ye  counted  on 
to  foster  a  more  informal  and  prac¬ 
tical  type  of  decoration  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.  Certainly  any 
homefurnishings  promotion  which 
attempts  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  of 
drawing  room  elegance  or  leisurely 
prosperity  will  strike  a  fine  false 
note,  and  no  department  store  is 
likely  to  make  that  error.  But  sim¬ 
plicity  will  be  in  tunc  with  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  times;  comfort  and 
practicality  will  appeal  to  families 
which  include  uniformed  Ixtys  home 
from  camp  and  busy  women  occu- 
j)ied  with  defense  work. 

The  decline  of  interest  in  period 
design  as  such  will  undoid)tedIv  Ix" 
helped  along  by  war-caused  short¬ 
ages  of  the  w(KKis,  particularly 
mahogany,  recpiired  for  anything 
resembling  faithful  repnxluctions. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Club  of  New  York, 
Freda  Diamond  of  the  M.  C.  en¬ 
larged  on  this  ]x>ssibility,  seeing  in 
it  an  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fxuter  and  freer  modern 
design,  making  extensive  use  of 
plastics. 

The  Volume  Groups 

.Simplicity  may  not  be  so  eagerly 
welcomed  in  the  mass  income  group. 
These  customers  are  expected  to 
have  more  money  to  sjxnd  in  the 
next  year  or  two  than  they  have  had 
since  the  1920’s.  They’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  more  simplicity  than  they 
wanted  for  some  time,  and  the  de¬ 
sires  they  have  been  storing  up  for 
better  homefurnishings  have  fx*en 
created  in  a  perirxl  of  “pseudo¬ 
elegance”.  So  the  fashion  cycle  will 
lx  quite  complete,  and  w'e  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  swags,  delicate  love  seats, 
and  breakfronts  to  have  a  season  of 
final,  lowest-income-group  |X>pulari- 
ty  before  they  bow  out. 


What  Else  Are  Your 

WHILE  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  consumer  magazines  and 
what  they’re  currently  preaching  in 
decoration.  The  .\mcrican  Home 
serves  to  remind  us  of  something 
else  that  deserves  a  little  attention. 
That’s  the  growing  pidtlicity  being 
given  to  furniture  making  as  a 
hol)by.  'Fhere’s  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  No  department  store  need 
fear  that  the  United  States  will  turn 
overnight  into  a  nation  of  amateur 
furniture  makers.  What  l)others  us 
is  the  recurrent  implication  that  de¬ 
partment  store  stocks  are  deficient 
in  the  kind  of  furniture  that  sen¬ 
sible  people  want  to  have  in  their 
homes.  Here  for  example  is  the  de¬ 
scription  that  g(xs  with  an  .\meri- 
can  Home  sketch  of  a  home-made 
table: 

“A  gocKl,  r(K)my,  sturdy  coffee 
table  was  an  urgent  need  . .  .  Ready- 
made  tables  were  too  fragile,  small 
and  high,  and  a  custom-built  job 
was  beyond  our  budget  .  .  .”  Gop\ 
then  g<xs  on  to  describe  how  an  old 
kitcheti  table  was  cut  down,  given 
a  saw-scallopetl  apron  and  stained. 

.\  number  of  other  popular  maga¬ 
zines  appear  to  support,  at  least  by 
implication,  this  idea  that  you  can’t 
find  a  really  substantial  (xcasional 
table  ready  made.  I’hey  keep 
preaching  the  idea  that  any  citizen 
with  a  saw  and  whatever  discarded 
furniture  he  can  find  in  the  attic 

The  July 

Further  price  increases  ap- 
|xar  to  be  certain  at  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  markets,  according  to  reports 
from  Ghicago.  Many  lines  had  rises 
of  from  b  to  in  the  spring; 

these  may  lx  further  increased  in 
July,  and  lines  that  announced  no 
increases  in  May  are  expected  to  go 
up  as  much  as  10  or  12%.  Lines 
generally  will  lx  shorter.  The  im- 
jMXtant  style  news  w'ill  undoubtedly 
center  around  new  uses  of  plastics, 
forced  upon  the  manufacturers  by 
w<kk1  and  metal  .shortages.  The 
“quota”  idea  is  definitely  rearing 
its  head,  with  a  rationing  system  in 
prosjxct  based  iqxtn  (piantity  of 
past  business. 

Floorcoverings  production  faces 
no  acute  materials  shortage  as  yet, 
because  of  large  inventories  on 
hand;  but  a  shortage  f)f  looms  is 


Customers  Reading?  i 

(an  do  a  better  job  than  the  furni-  ’ 
ture  manufacturer,  and  at  prac-  ‘ 
titally  no  expense. 

The  facts  are.  of  course,  that  fur¬ 
niture  making,  re-making  or  even 
re-staining  is  no  cinch  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  and  the  results  are  seldom  any¬ 
thing  to  write  home  about.  But  as 
far  as  we  know  no  department  store 
has  ever,  within  a  few  days  of  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  how-to- 
make-your-own  magazine  articles, 
rounded  up  and  smartly  advertised 
its  collection  of  gotKi.roomy,  sturdy, 
handsome  (offee  taltles.  .\nd  it 
seems  such  an  obvious  thing  to  do. 

*  *  * 

W'hat  we  are  thoroughly  tired  of 
is  the  way  stores  will  jumj)  to  tie 
in  with  any  circulation-building 
or  advertising-building  promotion 
a  consumer  magazine  offers  them, 
yet  placidly  ignore  editorial  matter 
in  these  same  magazines  which  can 
be  of  great  signilicance  to  their  sales. 
The  magazines  have  a  perfect  right 
to  say  anything  they  please.  But  it 
would  be  only  common  sense  for 
everyone  connected  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  home  furnishings  to 
know  Ti’hat  the  magazines  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  store’s  customers  and  be 
(piick  to  spot  and  combat  statements 
which  imply  that  the  store  is  try¬ 
ing  to  foist  inferior  design  or  poor 
values  on  its  public. 

Markets 

said  to  exist  for  prcxluction  of  wide- 
width  (arpets  and  rugs. 

In  the  bedding  division,  a  large 
demand  for  studio  couches  is  ex¬ 
pected,  to  meet  the  demand  for  beds 
in  towns  where  defense  booms  have 
brought  on  a  housing  shortage. 

In  major  appliances  interest  will 
center  on  uses  made  of  plastics  and 
glass  to  replace  materials  now  under 
priorities. 

The  .American  Furniture  Mart 
reports  that  there  will  be  increased 
showing  of  Early  American,  in  light¬ 
er  scale,  and  of  colonial  and  Fed¬ 
eral  .American  styles,  with  the  pro¬ 
motional  theme,  “.American  furni¬ 
ture  for  .American  homes.” 

Probable  shortages  of  mahogany 
may  give  impetus  to  F’rendi  pieces 
in  which  the  use  of  walnut  is  tra¬ 
ditional.  (Cont'd  on  page  page  .^7) 
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BURNER  SYSTEM 


THE  FIRST 
OPERATION 


In  the  operating  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  the  Massaehii- 
setts  General  Il«>spital,  on 
Oetoher  16,  1816,  a  group 
of  (lonhting  (IrH'lors  saw  it 
(lenionsirated  and  proved 
that  a  newly  diseovere»l 
agent,  railed  ether,  eoiild 
produce  a  hlessed  insensi- 
hility...  to  even  the  most 
excruciating  pain. 


\\m,  H«rper>Wyman  Co. 


convinces  like  demonstration 


VITALLY  important  to  the  gas  in-  speed  of  the  STARTING  BURNER... the 
dustry  is  the  job  of  showing  the  exact  boiling  heat  of  the  tiny,  econom- 
public  that,  of  all  the  fuels,  the  most  ical  COOKING  BURNER  . . .  the  accurate 
efficient  and  economical  is  Gas.  control,  the  unequalled  range  of  heats. 

Nothing  does  this  more  effeetively  P"***^'  P>«"''>l  «n<l  «' 

than  demonstrating  the  Harper  Burner  elusive  doub  e  urner  prineip  e. 

System ...  showing  modern  cooking  at  Let  your  customers  see  the  Harper 
Its  best.  Actual  demonstration  proves  Burner  System  in  action,  and  most  of 
the  advantages  of  the  unique  Harper  your  selling  is  done!  They  are  con- 
“2-burner-in- 1”  construe-  vinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
tion  .  .  .  the  time-saving  gas  range  .  .  .  and  of  Gas  as  a  fuel. 


GAS  DOES  IT  BEST 


DEMONSTRATES  THAT 


TURN  THIS  PAGE  FOR  PROOF 
THAT  DEMONSTRATION  PAYS  . . . 


STARTING 
BURNER  ON 


COOKING 
BURNER  ON 


Sell  the  advantage  of 


by  this  simple  demonstration 


Turn  on  the  Harper  cooking  burner  and  let  your 
customers  see  its  tiny  but  exactly -measured  boiling 
flame.  Explain  that  since  this  flame  is  always  the 
same — unvarying — it  always  takes  it  more  than  an 
hour  to  boil  away  a  cupful  of  water  in  a  covered 
vessel.  Tell  your  customers  that  if  they  use  a  cup 
of  water,  then,  for  each  hour  of  absence,  their  foods 
will  cook  unattended  without  danger  of  burning. 
Explain  that  absent  cooking  thus  saves  many  wom¬ 
en  8M  hours  of  needless  kitchen  time  every  ueek. 

Also  demonstrate  the  safety  of  absent  cooking. 
Blowout  the  flame  and  let  your  customers  see  how. 


if  it  should  be  blown  out  by  a  sudden  gust  or  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  during  their  absence,  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  relight,  automatically! 

THIS  FREE  BOOKLET:  'TIow  to  Sell  More  Gas 
Ranges,”  contains  a  series  of  quick,  convincing 
sales  acts  planned  to  dramatize  the  truth  about  the 
modern  gas  range.  Send  for  copies  for  your  sales¬ 
men.  Harper  -  Wyman  Company,  8562  Vincennes 
Aivniie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


f  «■  k.S"  “.t 

out  th-  w- 

veiy 

tiL 

*•  XjJr 


The  Harper  Burner  System  operates  on  the 
unique  principle  of  “2  burners  in  1”  ...  a 
STARTING  BURNER  plus  a  small,  economical 
COOKING  BURNER,  both  controlled  by  the  same 
handle.  It  is  subject  to  finer  gradations  of 
low  heats — greater  control  and  economy — 
than  any  other  cooking  unit  made. 


HARPER 

BURNER 

SYSTEM 


one  of  the  standards  of  top 
burner  performance  under 


One  interesting  possibility  indi- 
raied  is  a  little  (lurry  in  curio  cabi¬ 
nets  lor  the  storage  ol  art  objects 
oriffiuated  in  foreign  countries. 
These  objects  are  presumably  tak¬ 
ing  on  more  value  in  the  customer’s 
mind  now  that  imports  are  cut  off. 

Defense  housing  and  general  low- 
cost  housing  are  encouraging  the 
development  of  small-scaled  furni¬ 
ture  in  both  period  and  modern 
design. 

*  *  * 

Altman’.s  in  the  Summer  Time 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
summer  rooms  showings  in  Xew 
York  is  to  be  seen  at  .Altman’s.  By 
way  of  theme,  five  different  vaca¬ 
tion  areas  in  the  Eastern  States  were 
chosen  and  a  nxnn  decorated  in  the 
atmosphere  distinctive  to  each. 

.\  Xantucket  living  nxmi  is  built 
around  a  Dutch  tiled  fireplace;  has 
a  color  scheme  of  red,  white  and 
blue.  Litchfield,  Connecticut  in¬ 
spired  a  room  furnished  in  fine 
mahogany,  with  walls  of  faded  pittk 
and  draperies  of  white  damask. 

Most  striking  treatment  of  all  has 
Ix'cn  given  to  the  living  room  of  a 
beach  house  in  the  Hamptons. 
.Shells  are  the  decorative  motif— in 
a  collection  housed  on  built-in 
shelves,  in  end  tables  with  an  ap¬ 
plied  shell  finish,  in  a  cocktail  table 
which  uses  four  large  conch  shells 
instead  of  legs.  Color  scheme  is 
pink,  turquoise  and  white.  The 
fl(K)r  is  covered  in  a  harlequin -effect 
linoleum.  Bamboo  and  white  iron 
are  used  in  the  furniture.  .Sailcloth 
is  used  for  upholstery  and  vinylite 
ap|>ears  in  a  couch  cover.  Draperies 
are  of  a  sand-coated  fabric— a  little 
idea  that  just  about  puts  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  on  the  seashore  atmos¬ 
phere. 

A  formal  living  room  in  a  Park 
.Avenue  penthouse  is  dressed  for 
suimner  in  green  and  white  chintz 
slip  covers  and  draperies,  white 
walls  and  green  ceiling.  Floor  is 
ixtiished  and  bare  except  for  one 
white  rug  with  a  design  of  red  roses. 
■A  white  and  gilded  cocktail  table 
can  be  separated  into  three  small 
tables. 

d'he  fifth  r(K)m  is  planned  for  a 
hnlge  in  the  Poconos.  The  color 
scheme  here  is  set  by  a  modern 
chintz  in  grey,  dark  green  and 
mimosa  yellow.  Three  walls  are 
vellow,  one  is  grey.  The  furniture 
is  bleached  oak.  all  extra  large  .A 


large  round  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room  is  for  games  and  also  lor 
dining.  Two  chests  are  painted 
plaid  in  the  colors  of  the  drapery 
chintz,  d'he  fireplace  is  whitewashed 
brick  aiul  has  an  arrangement  «)f 
sports  and  play  etpiipment  over  it 
as  decoration.  There  is  a  big  circu¬ 
lar  rug  of  yellow. 

Salt-Box  Early  American 
The  serious  build-up  for  early 
.Vmerican  that  the  fall  months  are 
expected  to  bring  has  a  kind  of 
preview  with  the  opening  of  Mc- 
Creery’s  Salt  Box  Shop,  which  sits 
cozily  next  dtxtr  to  the  Harmony 
House  Regency  collection.  .A  care- 
fid  casualness  of  arrangement- 
tables  and  shelves  loaded  with  ac¬ 
cessories.  sketchy  furniture  group¬ 
ings,  a  hooked  rug  tantalizingly 
half-covered  by  a  chest  of  drawers— 
all  give  a  definite  little  shop  atmos¬ 
phere,  so  that  the  customer  can  defi¬ 
nitely  have  the  exciting  feeling  of 
a  treasure  hunt  as  she  examines  a 
tole  tray  here,  a  bit  of  luster  ware 
there. 

News  in  Sheet  Display 
The  great  success  of  the  Cannon- 
designed  step-up  fixture  for  towel 
display  has  inspired  Cannon  Afills 
to  design  a  fixture  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  for  sheet  display.  Specifica¬ 
tions  are  going  out  to  stores  with 
the  current  issue  of  Cannon  Shots. 
Like  the  towel  display  fixture  the 
sheet  fixture  utilizes  the  selling  psy¬ 
chology  of  massed  display:  simpli¬ 
fies  orilerly  stockkeeping  by  provid¬ 
ing  space  just  right  for  the  folded 
sheets:  encourages  self-service,  and 
utilizes  .space  with  the  greatest  |m)s- 
sible  economy. 

AVhat  American  Women  Want 
in  Their  Kitchens 

Coming  to  the  final  summing  up 
of  residts  on  its  1941  Dream  Room 
Contest,  in  which  the  sid)ject  was 
kitchens,  McCall’s  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

94.4*^^  of  the  contestants  wanted 
dining  facilities  in  the  kitchen.  Of 
these  specified  movable  furni¬ 
ture  rather  than  built-in,  and  the 
largest  percentage  of  these  women 
wanted  tubidar  modern  pieces. 

72.2”^,  wanted  wood  cabinets; 
22.7%  wanted  metal.  .And  .5().9‘’^, 
specified  that  the  cabinets  be  car¬ 
penter-built  rather  than  factory- 
built  installations.  (This,  like  the 


widespread  popidarity  of  carpenter- 
built  lMH)kshelves.  seems  to  merit  a 
little  l(M)king  into  by  stores.) 

99‘’j,  wanted  automatic  refriger¬ 
ators;  of  these  89.1%  specified  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  .As  to  ranges, 
specified  electric  ranges. 

32.4%,  specified  electric  dishwash¬ 
ers,  and  no  less  than  53.2%,  specified 
electric  waste  disposers.  This  latter 
figure  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  report. 

-And  need  you  be  told  that  over 
85®n  of  contestants  wanted  all  the 
following  equipment?;  electric 
toaster,  electric  clock,  electric  food 
mixer,  electric  waffle  iron. 

Over  45%  wanted  a  radio,  elec¬ 
tric  coffee  maker,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tric  waste  disposer  and  electric 
ventilator  in  the  kitchen. 

Linoleum  for  the  floor  was  sjieci- 
fied  by  89.4%  of  contestants.  For 
the  windows  65.7%  wanted  A'ene- 
tian  blinds. 


Better  Ret.vilinc — Eleventh  Edi¬ 
tion.  Published  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Coiiqiany,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  1941.  310  pp.,  eloth  bound. 
Price  S2.50. 

OMPLETELY  rewritten  and 
enlarged  to  meet  current  needs 
and  conditions,  its  background,  says 
the  Foreword,  “is  our  own  sixty 
years’  experience,  investigations, 
and  collection  of  information  on 
business  problems  and  procedures, 
together  with  facts  from  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  have  discussed  busi¬ 
ness  practices  with  merchants  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.’’  The  book  has 
also  drawn  on  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus  of  Itusiness  research, 
trade  organizations,  etc. 

I.ilxrally  illustrated,  the  Chajiter 
Content  is  as  follows:  Establishing 
a  Retail  Business,  Store  Location. 
Store  .Arrangement,  Buying  to  Sell 
Profitably,  Efficient  Management 
and  Store  Operatitm,  Retail  Sales¬ 
manship,  Display  Selling,  .Advertis¬ 
ing  for  More  .Sales,  Making  People 
Want  to  Trade  With  A’ou,  Selling 
Goods  Through  A\’indow  Disjjlays 
and  Proper  Lighting.  Making  I'ele- 
phone  anti  Delivery  .Services  Profit¬ 
able.  .Special  .Sales,  Credits  and  Col¬ 
lections,  Pricing  Merchandise  Prop¬ 
erly,  Departmentizing  for  Greater 
Profits,  Controlling  Merchandise 
and  Expenses,  Profit  from  Store 
Records. 

-J.  W.  H. 
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By  Constance  Talbot 


The  Time  Is  Ripe  for  Piece  Goods  to  Trade-up 


IN  a  recent  trip  I  made  to  the 
large  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  representatives  of  mer¬ 
chants’  associations  everywhere  re- 
jjorted  good  business  in  their  local 
stores.  As  the  residt  of  increased 
industrial  activities  in  many  com¬ 
munities  consumer  purchases  are 
sharjjly  on  the  increase.  The  aver¬ 
age  home  reaction  tt)  increased 
income  is  to  check  up  on  needs  and 
fill  replacements.  In  many  cities, 
defense  work  has  made  money 
abundant,  a  situation  that  brings 
people  to  the  store  without  much 
urging  on  the  store’s  part. 

Many  retailers  may  disapprove 


of  this  trend,  fearful  of  the  ultimate 
reaction.  Nevertheless  alert  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  who  analyze  buying 
cycles  in  relation  to  profit,  report 
a  “craving  for  Itetter  merchandise”. 
William  H.  Howard.  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  was 
([noted  recently  as  saying  in  part: 
“The  [)ublic  generally  wants  to 
s[>end.  Why?  I  only  know  they  do 
it.  Most  women  can  kee[)  themselves 
entered  for  several  years  using  the 
things  they  already  have  at  home, 
‘without  buying  a  thing’.  This  urge 
to  spend  money  is  not  based  on  the 
need  of  these  things  .  .  .  no,  we 
don’t  need  any  of  these  things,  we 


simply  want  them.” 

In  [)iece  goods  [tians  for  fall, 
merchandise  men  and  buyers  might 
well  consider  customers’  desire  for 
l)etter  merchandise.  I'liere  no 
doubt  will  be  countless  numbers  of 
women'  who  without  urging  will 
want  to  buy  better  things— will  for 
insiance  step  up  into  a  higher 
([uality  field  of  their  own  volition. 
0[KTating  plans  for  fall  business 
therefore  should  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  a  spending  customer,  whose 
husitand  is  working  and  liberal. 

I  recently  visited  stores  in  several 
cities,  and  found  that  some  mer¬ 
chants  were  not  organizing  to  trade- 
u)).  In  two  communities  individual 
merchants  met  customers  with  the 
irade-up  idea  while  the  stores  across 
the  street  stressed  the  depression 
slogan  instead  of  unheard  of  bar¬ 
gains.  No,  this  does  not  describe  a 
([uality  and  volume  store  compari¬ 
son.  I'he  four  stores  reported  here 
Iiave  a  policy  of  volume  o|)eration. 

Trade-up  Starts  with  Buying 
In  a  [jopidar  [n  ice  store  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  the  merchandise 
manager  said  to  me  that  his  plans 
for  trading-up  did  not  center  whollv 
at  the  point  of  sale:  “.Selling  is 
onlv  one  of  three  steps  in  mv  trade- 
up  policy.  One  cannot  sell  what 
one  does  not  buy.  We  definiteb 
[jlan  this  coming  fall  season  to  move 
our  volume  peak  to  the  next  [n  ice 
line  and  to  do  this  we  must  make 
careful  buying  plans,  based  on  a 
definite  recognition  of  better  value 
in  better  merchandise.” 

I'lie  [)iece  goods  buyer  in  a  New 
York  buying  office  re|)orts  a  favor¬ 
able  return  to  trading-up  adopted 
I'y  his  group  of  small  stores,  as  a 
policy  of  last  sea.son’s  [)lannin<'. 
This  plan  spotlighted  the  police  of 
buying  and  selling  at  a  profit.  .As 
a  residt  of  this  resolution,  style 
featured  ahead  of  the  season  necessi¬ 
tated  that  the  group  meeting  of 
these  Ifi  stores  be  advanced  six 
weeks.  .Merchandise  men  and  l)uv- 
ers  contril)uted  ideas  on  trading-up 


This  is  the  piece  goods  and  notions  window  in  Lord  &  Taylor's  recent  series 
ot  “Buy  Something  British"  displays.  The  dramatic  theme  inspired  a  setting 
which  proved  that  even  a  sewing  basket  can  be  made  to  look  exciting — 
if  you  care  enough. 
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WHAT  DOES 
CROWN  TESTED  MEAN"? 

IT  MFANS  THAI  FABPICS  CONTAIN¬ 
ING  CROWN  RAYON  AND  IDFNtiHf  D 
AS  CROWN  IFSTtD  HAVF  BFFN 
CONSIRUCTFD  AND  HNISHFD  AC 
CORDING  TO  DIHNITF  STANDARDS 
fOR  CONSUMI  RS‘  SAI  ISf  AC  TION. 
SAMPIFS  Of  INF  fABRIC  HAVE  BEEN 


Thia  is  the  beautiful  new 
Crown  Tested  tag  for 
women's  rayon  fashions 
wholesaling  under  $6.75 


Summer  rayon  “washables”  that  can  prove  their  wash- 
ability  . . .  that  can  go  to  the  tub  again  and  again  and 
keep  their  color . . .  these  are  the  washables  that  make  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 

That’s  why  it’s  wise  to  stock  Crown*  Tested  rayon  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  display  the  Crown  Tested  tag.  For  the  tag 
tells  your  customers  before  they  buy  that  the  fabric  will 
wash  or  clean  well. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  women  today  know  and 
trust  the  Crown  Tested  tag.  Why  not  let  it  help  to  make 
sales  and  build  prestige  for  your  store? 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 
350  Fifth  Ate.,  N.  Y.  C. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yam 
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and  the  buying  office  instead  of 
presenting  group  buys  on  bargains, 
offered  surveys  of  the  market,  in 
style  that  the  American  woman  has 
already  indicated  she  would  accept. 
These  desirable  style  fabrics  often 
include  a  promotion  plan.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  the  average  sale 
on  rayon  is  reported  as  reaching  a 
volume  peak  at  more  than  $1  a 
yard  through  a  demand  for  better 
fabrics.  This  merchandising  has 
not  been  accomplished  by  wishful 
thinking.  A  definite  policy  of 
aggressive  style  promotion  was 
consistently  planned  and  carried 
through.  These  stores  report  a 
definite  policy  of  tying  in  with 
ready-to-wear  style  promotion,  a 
continual  presentation  of  something 
new  as  the  season  advances. 

Educated  by  radio,  newspaper 
and  magazine  promotions,  custom¬ 
ers  are  for  the  first  time  in  years 
offering  little  resistance  to  a  style 
story  based  on  better  fabrics.  Chain 
stores  report  that  once  they  have 
set  a  policy  for  describing  the  value 
in  different  price  lines,  trading-up 
has  immediately  followed.  It  was 
interesting  too  to  learn  that  it  also 
meant  some  of  the  lower  price  lines 
not  in  real  favor  at  this  time  could 
be  eliminated. 

Profit  in  Fewer  Price  Lines 

A  merchandise  manager  in  an¬ 
other  city,  who  has  built  increased 
volume  at  a  profit,  in  a  popular 
priced  store,  tells  me  he  has  elimi¬ 
nated  five  price  lines  in  his  piece 
go(Kls  stock.  His  buyers  thought 
they  needed  this  wider  selection, 
but  when  they  could  not  put  into 
terms  of  customer  needs  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  certain  fabrics  selling 
at  79^,  99(^  and  .SI. 29,  the  lower 
figure  was  dropped  entirely,  and  the 
$1.29  stock  augmented  bv  small  fre¬ 
quent  style  changes.  These  buyers 
carried  their  notebooks  into  the 
market  and  wrote  down  the  style 
feature  of  etery  order.  This  valu¬ 
able  information  was  used  in  signs 
and  for  sales  training. 

Special  Sections 

A  W'^estern  store  reports  trading- 
up  as  a  residt  of  promoting  piece 
goods  in  the  sections  devoted  defi¬ 
nitely  to  sports  fashions  and  evening 
fashions.  Formerly  this  store  mer¬ 
chandised  “fabrics,  yardage”.  The 


new  buyer  had  a  daughter,  who 
sewed.  She  assured  her  father  that 
“everyone  wore  sjmrts  clothes,  skirts, 
blouses,  jackets,  spun  rayon  sports 
dresses,  slacks,  etc.”  If  you  have  no 
sports  section  in  your  piece  goods 
department,  why  not  consider  this 
as  a  basis  of  trading-up  in  your  fall 
plans? 

Displays  Are  Important 

In  a  large  New  York  store  fall 
plans  will  include  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  displays.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  throughout  the  year,  attrac¬ 
tive  displays  in  front  of  the  elevators 
have  resulted  in  direct  sales  of  better 
price  lines.  These  displays  use 
ready-to-wear  figures  with  heads, 
and  tie  in  with  the  store’s  style 
story.  The  fabrics  are  always  chosen 
in  the  price  line  that  permits  profit. 
These  displays  are  changed  every 
two  weeks,  and  the  made-up  models 
and  the  stock  are  mo\ed  to  another 
section  of  the  department,  while  at 
the  entrance  a  new  style  feature  is 
presented.  This  store  finds  the  sales 
reaction  on  this  stock  continues 
about  six  weeks,  but  they  remove 
display  models  from  the  floor  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

New  York  Ideas 

Late  last  month  I  observed 
several  ideas  in  New  York  stores 
that  could  be  incorporated  by  stores 
in  other  cities  in  merchandising 
plans  for  the  fall.  Fifth  Avenue  win¬ 
dows  were  ablaze  with  British  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  united  effort  to  help 
Britain.  Lord  &  Taylor  had  a  win¬ 
dow  of  British  fabrics  sold  by  the 
yard  and  included  notions  also  im¬ 
ported  from  Britan. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  offered  liberty 
cottons  and  silks  by  the  yard 
tied  in  with  the  storewide  promo¬ 
tion  of  British  merchandise.  This 
display  was  in  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ment. 

At  R.  H.  Macy  &:  Co.  a  large  fab¬ 
ric  display  tied  in  with  the  British 
[jromotion  featuring  a  display  of 
British  tweeds. 

At  Knox  on  Fifth  .Avenue  and  in 
all  branch  stores,  a  regulation  color 
card,  the  type  familiar  to  every 
buyer  of  piece  g(K>ds,  was  used  in 
the  window  display  .  .  .  The  color 
card  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
coats  displayed  were  available  in  a 
wide  assortment  of  colors. 


Many  customers  will  be  interested 
in  a  really  good  coat  and  the  volume 
in  novelty  wool  dress  yardage  is  an 
important  fashion  trend.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  fabric  departments  to 
delay  their  presentations  of  fall 
merchandise.  W^ell  dressed  women 
in  many  communities  want  to  look 
“in  advance  of  the  season”.  Simple, 
smart  costumes,  worn  without  a 
coat,  in  September  are  made  in 
August.  Promote  them  on  the  basis 
that  “they  look  new”  and  can  wear 
them  under  a  coat  all  winter.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  present  a  small  well 
chosen  stock  of  fall  merchandise  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school  sew¬ 
ing  classes.  Your  local  schools  can 
ten  you  their  needs.  .Some  will  be 
working  on  coats;  others  on  dresses. 
These  school  schedules  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  profit. 

Beautiful  textiles  throughout  the 
ages  have  been  jilanned  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  w’ho  can  afford  to  buy 
them  .  .  .  velvets  .  .  .  metallics  .  .  . 
lustrous  silks,  satins.  Let’s  review 
these  stocks  .  .  .  let’s  present  them 
in  beautiful  displays,  in  promotions 
linked  to  style,  let’s  be  prepared  to 
meet  our  customer  with  fabrics  she 
will  be  proud  to  wear. 

on  Piece  Goods 

James  McCreery  and  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  both  emphasized  family  cos¬ 
tuming  in  a  promotion  in  which  the 
piece  goods  department  and  ready- 
to-wear  section  cooperated.  Mother 
and  daughter  dresses  were  similarly 
cut  and  identical  prints  were  fea¬ 
tured  by  McCreery.  At  Macy  large 
posters  featured  sister  costumes. 
The  big  and  little  sister  were  drawn 
in  free  hand  and  their  dresses  were 
actual  fabrics  pasted  in  place.  No 
pattern  number  was  indicated. 

Piece  goods  departments  last 
month  featured  fabrics  for  other 
uses  than  for  garment  making.  Some 
stores  report  good  business  in  taffeta 
for  lamp  shades  and  linen  for  stamp 
goods.  Stocks  for  these  offerings 
were  complete  and  salespeople  were 
helpful  to  customers  who  required 
information  on  yardage.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  several  stores  that  cus¬ 
tomers  were  interested  in  both 
linens  and  unbleached  muslin  yard¬ 
age  for  center  pieces  and  bed 
spreads.  They  stamp  these  fabrics 
at  home  from  patterns  bought  at 
the  pattern  counter. 
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What  price  fashion . . .  ? 

That’s  a  fair  question-and  it  concerns  every 
store  that  sells  to  women. 

You  know  that  there  can  be  no  price  tag  on 
smartness— and  that  yesterday’s  prices  have  no 
relation  to  today’s  values. 

For  example,  a  Cadillac  cost  *2545  in  New 
York  in  1935.  Today  a  Cadillac  that’s  even  finer 
and  smarter  costs  only  *1496 -and  Cadillac 
dealer  sales  have  tripled! 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  pattern 
business.  Only  a  few  years  ago  most  women  paid 
as  much  as  45^  to  *1  for  a  pattern  of  their  choice. 

PATTERN  CO., INC. 

WORID'S  LARGEST  PAHERN  COMPANY 

200  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Today,  three  out  of  jive  women  who  buy  pat¬ 
terns  in  stores  buy  pfttterns  made  by  Simplicity 
-at  15^  and  25^. 


Because,  like  the  Cadillac  of  today.  Simplicity 
Patterns  are  better  patterns,  smarter  patterns - 
patterns  that  are  simple  to  sew -patterns  that 
are  truly  America’s  fashion  today!  And  these 
Simplicity  Patterns  are  the  most  popular  pat¬ 
tern  s  u'ith  women. 

Are  you  still  living  in  the  past?  Or  are  you 
cashing  in  on  your  full  fabric  sale  potential  by 
featuring  Simplicity  Patterns  -  the  kind  most 
women  buy? 


AMERICA'S  FASHION 


in,*** ’**■ 


St'-*-’  ■  ■ 
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Now  THAT  THE  BUR -MIL  TRADE-MARK  has  \bu  told  the  lingerie  and  blouse  manufacturers  that  you 

made  its  appearance  on  Burlington  Rayon  French  Crepe  wanted  that  concrete  assurance.  The  manufacturers  told 

and  Rayon  Crepe-Back  Satin,  and  congratulations  arc  com-  the  finishers  and  converters.  And  the  finishers  and  con¬ 
ing  in,  we  d  be  glad  to  take  full  credit  for  the  brain-child.  verters,  recognizing  the  justice  of  your  demand,  told  us— 

But  the  truth  is— the  applause  belongs  to  you  retailers  makers  of  greige  goods, 
who  sell  intimate  garments  and  blouses.  So  bur-mil  trade-mark  was  born... a  trustworthy 

It  was  you  who,  for  years,  sought  for  some  definite  as-  promise  of  first  quality,  pre-inspected  cloth . .  .woven, 

surance  that  the  cloth  used  in  the  garments  you  sell  was  of  dyed  and  finished  to  meet  exacting  standards, 
recognizable,  uniformly  fine  quality. 
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The  Bxm-MIL  mark  tells  you  that  the  cloth  has  the  BUR-MIL  mark  is  applied  only  by  those 

been  given  full  working  loss,  assuring  minimum  licensed  converters  and  finishers  ivho  guarantee 

shrinkage  in  the  finished  garment.  It  tells  you  to  mmntam  consistently  high  standards. 

that  the  colors  are  fast  to  washing  and  sunlight  If  you  want  first  quality  fabric  in  the  mer- 
. . .  and  that  quality  has  been  maintained  from  chandise  you  sell,  insist  on  BUR-MIL  QUALITY, 

greige  goods  to  finished  state.  For  mark  you—  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

Greige  Goods  Sold  by 

the  BURLINGTON  CORPORATION 

450  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MARKED  FOR  RECOGNITION 
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Trade  Practice  Rules  for  Hosiery  Are 
Summarized  by  NRDGA  Counsel 

.  .  .  Details  of  new  F.T.C.  regulations  effective  July  15.  . 

By  Irving  C.  Fox 


The  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  hosiery  industry  approved 
on  May  15,  1941  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  hosiery  industry  be¬ 
come  effective  July  15th.  These 
rules  control  labeling  of  all  hosiery 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  whether 
by  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  re¬ 
tailer. 

Terminology 

Briefly  summarized  the  rules  pro¬ 
vide  as  follows:— 

1.  Lisle:  Prevents  the  use  of  the 
terms  “Lisle  Cotton”  or  “Cotton 
Lisle”  unless  the  yarns  conform  to 
the  definition  of  lisle  set  forth  in 
the  rules.  Cotton  lisle  is  defined  as 
two  or  more  ply  yarn  of  long  staple 
cotton,  the  ply  twist  of  which  is  not 
less  than  the  following:  A  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  for  two,  three,  and  four 
ply  yarns  beginning  with  a  count 
of  30,  which  must  have  a  minimum 
twist  of  16  in  the  two-ply,  13  in  the 
three-ply,  and  11  in  the  four-ply. 
Higher  counts  are  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  yarn  must  be  made  of 
“long  staple  cotton”  which  is  de¬ 
fined  as  being  no  less  than  li/g"  in 
length  of  staple,  excepting  in  counts 
up  to  35  and  in  these  lower  counts, 
the  staple  is  to  be  not  less  than 
1-1/16"  in  length. 

An  important  provision  in  these 
rules  is  that  the  term  “lisle”  may 
be  used  ivithout  a  qualifying  adjec¬ 
tive  but  only  if  there  is  “at  least 
one  clear  and  conspicuous  mark 
definitely  showing  that  such  hosiery 
or  designated  part  thereof  is  cotton, 
as  for  example,  “Lisle  Hose”— long 
staple  cotton. 

This  last  provision  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  retailers  who  sell  in 
interstate  commerce  because  if  car¬ 
ried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  advertising  “Lisle 
Hose”  to  indicate  somewhere  in 


the  ad  that  the  fiber  content  is 
“Cotton”. 

2.  Some  other  definitions  are  as 
follows:— 

Crepe— With  respect  to  hosiery, 
cref>e  is  defined  as:  “Silk  yarn  in 
which  the  total  of  turns  in  both  the 
initial  and  final  twists  is  at  least  100 
turns  per  inch  for  two  thread,  84 
for  three  thread,  60  for  four  thread, 
and  50  for  five  thread  and  over,” 
with  at  least  50  per  cent  of  these 
minimum  twist  requirements  in  the 
initial  twist. 

This  rule  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
term  “Crepe”,  excepting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  hosiery  made  of  silk  yarn, 
but  does  permit  the  use  of  the  word 
“Crepe”  when  fiber  is  other  than 
silk  provided  in  immediate  conjunc¬ 
tion  therewith  the  name  of  the  fiber 
or  fibers  is  clearly  designated,  such 
as  “Rayon  Crepe”,  “Cotton  Crepe”, 
etc. 

Ringless— The  term  ringless  may 
only  be  applied  to  silk  or  silk-bodied 
hosiery  manufactured  by  the  process 
known  as  the  “ringless”  method, 
and  if  the  hosiery  is  in  fact  ivithout 
rings. 

There  are  other  definitions  such 
as  pure  silk,  silk  noil,  weighted  silk, 
etc.  but  these  terms  have  already 
been  defined  in  the  silk  rules  and 
need  not  be  elaborated  on  here. 

What  Must  Be  Told 

3.  Weighted  Silk.  These  rules 
contain  provisions  similar  to  the 
silk  rules.  When  “weighted”,  the 
percentage  of  weighting  must  be 
stated  either  actually  or  when  it 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  at 
the  probable  maximum,  such  as 
“Silk  weighted  up  to  25  per  cent” 
or  similar  designations,  and  if  it  is 
silk  noil,  the  label  must  so  state  to¬ 
gether  with  per  cent  of  weighting, 
if  any. 


4.  Disclosure  of  Fiber  Content. 
The  provisions  for  the  method  of 
disclosing  and  describing  the  fiber 
content  are  contained  in  Rule  9, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  important 
rules  for  retailers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with. 

Full  and  nondeceptive  disclosure 
of  the  fiber  content  of  all  hosiery 
must  he  made  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

As  stated  in  the  rules,  this  must 
be  done  “to  the  end  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  consuming  public  may 
be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  such  hosiery  and  that  there¬ 
by  deceptive  concealment  and  mis¬ 
representation  in  respect  thereto, 
and  other  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  or  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  such  hosiery  in  the  channels  of 
trade  and  to  the  consuming  public, 
may  be  avoided  and  prevented.” 

The  Commission  advises  that  as 
a  matter  of  law  it  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  fail  to  disclose  the  fiber 
content  of  hosiery  or  to  conceal  the 
presence  of  any  fiber  constituent 
of  such  hosiery  when  “such  conceal¬ 
ment  or  nondisclosure  has  the  capa¬ 
city  and  tendency  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  the  purchas¬ 
ing  or  consuming  public.” 

Since  in  approving  the  rules,  the 
Commission  has  predetermined  that 
failure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  rules  has  such  “capacity  and 
tendency  to  deceive  the  purchasing 
or  consuming  public,”  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  rule  9  may  be 
subject  to  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  action  as  to  all  hosiery  sold  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Labeling  Requirements 

5.  Labeling.  The  disclosure  of 
fiber  content  shall  be  made  on  at 
least  one  stocking  of  each  pair  by 
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the  use  of  either  a  transfer,  mark, 
stamp,  rider  ticket,  label,  or  tag 
upon  which  is  set  forth  the  fiber 
content  of  the  hosiery  and  other 
matters  provided  for  in  the  rules. 
This  must  be  done  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  carry  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

This  means  that  the  manufactur¬ 
er  or  other  individual  selling  to  re¬ 
tailers  must  label  in  sttch  a  manner 
that  further  or  additional  labeling 
shall  not  be  necessary. 

This  appears  to  release  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  responsibility  for  label¬ 
ing  but  the  retailer  is  not  relieved 
from  responsibility  if  he  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  products  in  offering  them 
for  sale  by  advertising  or  otherwise 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  rules  or  if  he  accepts 
unlabeled  merchandise. 

Sealed  Containers.  When  hosiery 
is  offered  for  sale  in  sealed  contain¬ 
ers,  the  required  marking  may  be 
placed  on  the  container  provided 
the  container  remains  intact  and 
unbroken  until  after  delivery  to  the 
consumer. 

Invoices.  The  manufacturer  is  re¬ 
quired  either  to  set  forth  the  fiber 
content  of  the  different  items  on 
the  invoice  or  if  because  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  items  of  different  fiber 
composition  it  is  not  feasible  to 
note  the  fiber  content  on  the  in¬ 
voice,  to  state  on  the  invoice  that 
he  warrants  that  all  items  covered 
by  the  invoice  are  labeled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  provisions  of  the  trade 
practice  rules  for  the  Hosiery  In¬ 
dustry. 

Generic  Names.  In  designating 
fibers  under  the  rules,  the  generic 
name  must  be  used  but  may  be 
modified  by  a  qualifying  adjective. 
Any  type  of  rayon,  such  as  “Acetate 
Rayon”  may  be  designated  simply 
as  “Rayon”.  If  desired,  the  com¬ 
plete  term  “Acetate  Rayon”  may  be 
used,  but  not  “Acetate”  alone. 

Disclosure  of  Percentages.  The 
Commission  does  not  specifically 
require  the  disclosure  of  percentages 
in  all  hosiery,  but  suggests  that  in 
the  interest  of  fair  competition  and 
protection  of  the  consuming  public, 
percentage  of  each  specifically 
named  fiber  be  given  when  the 
hosiery  is  composed  of  tw'o  or  more 
fibers.  It  does  make  it  mandatory, 
however,  that  the  predominate  fib¬ 
ers  be  named  first.  Where,  how- 


ever,  a  specifically  named  fiber  is 
present  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
5%  by  weight  of  the  entire  hose, 
the  percentage  must  be  given,  as  for 
example,  “Rayon  and  5%  Silk." 
Where  miscellaneous  fibers  are  used 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  '5%  by 
weight  of  the  entire  hose,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  each  fiber  but 
they  may  be  designated  as  “Miscel¬ 
laneous  Fibers”  or  “Other  Fibers” 
and  this  5%  or  under  need  not  be 
mentioned  at  all  when  the  remain¬ 
ing  95%  is  fully  nondeceptively  dis¬ 
closed  by  order  of  predominance 
by  weight  and  by  percentages. 

Decorations.  When  decorations 
are  superimposed  and  the  fiber  does 
not  exceed  5%,  the  fiber  content  of 
such  decorations  need  not  be  stated, 
but  where  the  words  “all”  or 
“100%”,  such  as  “all  silk”  is  used, 
and  the  superimposed  decoration  is 
not  silk,  the  proper  label  would  be 
“All  .Silk  Exclusive  of  Decorations” 
or  similar  statement. 

Disclosure  by  Sections.  Disclos¬ 
ure  by  sections  should  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  deceive 
and  the  following  are  recognized  as 
appropriate  sections  of  hosiery  for 
purposes  of  making  disclosure  of 
fiber  content  by  sections:— 

(1)  “Body”  or  “Leg”,  (2)  “Top” 
or  “Welt”,  (3)  “Foot”  or  “Heel”, 
(4)  “Toe”  or  “Sole”,  or  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  sections. 

Bundle  Goods.  Bundle  gornis 
which  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
their  fabric  content,  cannot  take  a 
transfer  or  stamp  may  be  marked 
by  rider  ticket  or  label  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  each  pair  of  the  hosiery 
in  the  bundle,  or  where  this  is  not 
feasible,  an  insert  may  be  placed  in 
one  stocking  of  each  pair,  but  this 
exception  may  only  be  made  when 
it  is  actually  impossible  to  label  in 
any  other  manner  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  dealers  to  remove 
the  disclosure  required  by  the  rules. 
All  hosiery  containing  wool  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wool 
Labeling  Act  and  must  be  labeled 
according  to  such  proxnsions  but  any 
requirements  for  hosiery  set  forth 
in  these  rules  and  not  contained  in 
the  Wool  Labeling  Act  must  be 
complied  u'ith. 

*  *  * 

6.  Irregulars,  Seconds,  Thirds. 
(Rule  II.)  This  is  an  important 
rule  which  tends  to  clarify  much 


confusion  which  has  prevailed  here¬ 
tofore  with  respect  to  these  terms. 
All  women’s  and  misses’  full  length 
and  knee  length  hosiery  which  are 
in  fact  irregulars  or  seconds  or 
thirds  must  be  so  marked  on  each 
stocking  of  a  pair  and  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  must  likewise  be  indicated. 

In  respect  to  hosiery  other  than 
those  above  mentioned,  such  as 
socks,  anklets,  etc.,  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  of  which  is  unknown  because 
they  are  a  “job  lot”  accumulated 
through  various  reasons,  the  fiber 
content  need  not  be  indicated  but 
in  addition  to  the  words  “Irregu¬ 
lars”  etc.,  the  label  may  bear  the 
term  "Miscellaneous  Unknown 
Fibers’’  or  similar  terms. 

For  purposes  of  this  rule,  “Sec¬ 
onds”  or  “Thirds”  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  including  all  hosiery  which 
is  not  of  first  quality  or  which  con¬ 
tains  runs,  obvious  mends,  irregu¬ 
larities,  substantial  imperfections, 
or  defects  in  material,  construction 
or  finish,  or  which  is  other^vise  not 
of  first  quality.  “Irregulars”  shall 
be  considered  “.Seconds”  or 
“Thirds”  in  w’hich  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  hose  are  limited  to  ir¬ 
regularities  in  dimensions,  size, 
color  or  weave,  without  the  presence 
in  the  hose  of  any  obvious  mends, 
runs,  tears  or  breaks  in  the  fabric 
or  any  substantial  damage  to  the 
yarn  or  fabric  itself.  Hosiery  not 
of  first  quality  shall  be  marked  as 
“.Seconds”  or  “Thirds”  unless  they 
definitely  come  within  the  class  of 
irregulars  as  herein  defined,  in 
which  event  they  may  be  marked 
“Irregulars”  instead  of  “.Seconds”  or 
“Thirds”. 

The  rules  provide  that  it  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  to  cause  any 
hosiery  to  be  falsely  or  deceptively 
marked  or  advertised  in  any  way 
“either  as  not  being  or  as  being 
irregulars,  seconds,  or  thirds  when 
such  is  not  the  fact’’.  This  is  a  very 
significant  provision  particularly  in 
connection  with  sales  of  national 
branded  items.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  very  often  nationally  branded 
items  have  been  sold  as  irregulars 
when  in  fact  they  were  all  perfect, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a 
favored  retailer  to  cut  the  price  on 
such  items  for  special  sale  purposes. 

The  rules  further  provide  that  it 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  fail 
or  refuse  to  make  the  disclosure  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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By  Pearl  Berry 

Crepe  de  chine ”|is  no  more — A  real  revival  of  black  for  Fall? 
— Nylon  celebrates  first  birthday  quietly — Prices  and  trends. 


4(  A  SPLENDID  step  forward 
in  eliminating  unfair 
practices,”  is  the  comment 
we  hear  from  the  many  with  whom 
we  have  talked  on  the  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Rules  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  effective  July 
15th.  (These  rules  are  reviewed  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  by 
Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  for  the 
N.R.D.G.A.) 

One  of  the  important  changes  in 
the  offering  of  hosiery  is  the  ban 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  term  “crepe 
de  chine”.  In  this  connection  it  is 
our  understanding  that  the  so-called 
“crepe  de  chine”  yarn  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  trade  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  stockings  made  from  the 
yarn.  The  name  given  them  came 
about  because  the  finished  stocking 
took  on  much  the  same  appearance 
as  the  yard  goods  by  that  name.  We 
questioned  in  these  columns  at  the 
time,  whether  the  word  crepe  con¬ 
formed  to  the  standards  which  were 
set  up  years  ago  by  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers  on  “crepe”.  It  was  these 
standards  that  the  FTC  accepted 
for  the  Trade  Practice  Rules.  Now 
that  the  NAHM  standards  on 
“crepe”  will  be  FTC  requirements, 
and  “crepe  de  chine”  yarn  does  not 
meet  them  in  twist,  the  name  can¬ 
not  be  used  after  July  15th.  This 
item  is  in  no  way  a  comment  on  the 
purposes  or  performance  of  the 
yarn,  merely  an  interpretation  of 
Rule  5  on  the  use  of  the  term  “crepe 
de  chine”. 

We  quote  here  from  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  on 
the  use  of  the  term  “crepe  de  chine”: 

“The  so-called  ‘crepe  de  chine’ 
yarn  has  been  offered  to  our  indus¬ 
try  only  for  about  the  last  seven 
months.  Those  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  used  the  yarn 
generally  speak  well  of  it  and  the 
demand  to  date  indicates  that  there 
is  a  place  for  it  in  our  product. 


The  yarn,  however,  is  a  high  twist  guishes  it  primarily  from  what  has 
tram  and  lacks  a  compensating  twist  been  established  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
factor.  It  is  this  fact  which  distin-  dustry  as  a  crepe  yarn.” 


Rule  3  As  Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


“  (a)  —It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  use  the  word  ‘crepe’ 
or  word,  term  or  representation  of  similar  import,  as  descriptive 
of  hosiery,  or  any  part  thereof,  when  the  hosiery  or  part  thereof 
so  described  is  not  in  fact  crepe  or  when  said  description  or 
representation  is  otherwise  false,  misleading  or  deceptive.  For 
purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  of  this  rule  and 
to  avoid  confusion,  misunderstanding  and  deception  of  the 
public,  ‘crepe’  is  defined  in  respect  to  hosiery  as  silk  yarn  in 
which  the  total  of  turns  in  both  the  initial  and  final  twists  is 
at  least: 

“100  turns  per  inch  for  two-thread 
80  turns  per  inch  for  three-thread 
60  turns  per  inch  for  four-thread 
50  turns  per  inch  for  five-thread  and  over. 

“At  least  50%  of  these  minimum  twist  requirements  must  be 
in  the  initial  twist,  which  may  be  either  right  or  left,  or  both. 


“The  following  are  illustrative  examples  of  the  above  minimum 


twist  requirements: 

“Two-thread—  l-50l 

>50 

50 

1-Oj 

1-25] 

1-35] 

“Three-thread—  1-45] 

1-151 

I-30I 

1-  0 

>35  1-15 

^35  1-30^ 

l.oj 

I-I5J 

1  1-  oj 

“Four-thread—  1-  9 
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1-  9 

1-16 

00  1-  0 

1-  9 

1-  0 

1-  0 

1-  9 

1-  0 

1-  0 

30 


^30 


l-40l 

1-40] 


20 


“  (b)  —Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘crepe’  as  descriptive  of  other  fiber  made  of 
a  construction  having  the  above  described  minimum  twist 
requirements,  provided  such  word  ‘crepe’  is  clearly  and  non- 
deceptively  qualified,  in  immediate  conjunction  therewith,  by 
the  name  of  the  fiber  or  fibers  comprising  the  product  referred 
to,  set  forth  in  the  order  of  their  predominance  by  weight;  such 
as,  for  example:  ‘Rayon  and  Silk  Crepe’  or  ‘Cotton  and  Silk 
Crepe’,  each  fiber  named  being  present  in  substantial  proportion. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving  anyone  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  other  rules  as  to  designa¬ 
tion  and  disclosure  of  fiber  content.” 
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Black  and  Seamless  Promotions 
in  New  York 


MEIROPOLITAX  stores 
carrying  higher  bracket 
hosiery  are  warm  in  their 
praise  of  black  stockings  as  a 
present  department  builder  for 
added  sales  and  predict  the  fall  will 
see  off-blacks  reach  volume  selling. 
Many  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand  are  noncommittal  when 
asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  future 
of  l)lack.  Some  buyers  tell  us  that 
they  belie\e  this  type  of  flurry  in 
spring  strongly  indicates,  as  has 
happened  many  times  in  the  past, 
a  trend  toward  fall  popularity. 
Some  believe  that  women,  having 
accepted  sun  tan  shades  for  season 
after  season,  are  now  ready  for  a 
decitled  change  in  their  stocking 
colors.  .Admittedly  the  15  denier 
nvlon  in  black  is  a  iK'autiful  stock¬ 
ing,  but  at  .S2.95  volume  cannot  l>e 
realized  by  most  stores.  Coarser 
nylons  are  lovely  t(K)  and  to  date 
rate  in  appearance  o\er  black  silk 
in  two  and  three  thread  because 
they  are  sheerer  looking  and  clearer. 
Interest  is  focused  on  what  the  new 
fall  lines  will  bring  out  in  silk  for 
this  black  and  off-black  trend. 
Manufacturers  tell  us  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  hat  e  their  colors  out  earlier 
this  season  than  heretofore.  We 
hear  that  the  majority  of  lines  will 
continue  many  of  their  last  season’s 
shades  adding  but  few  experimental 
numbers. 

The  Bareleg  Trend  for  Nylon 
slight  breeze  wafted  over 
hosiery  departments  on  May  15th 
when  seamless  nylons  were  made 
available  to  the  public.  On  this  first 
birthday  of  the  advent  of  full  fash¬ 
ioned  nylon  only  two  metropolitan 
stores  featured  seamless  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  hear  they  had  gootl 
response  but  no  excitement  on  this 
bareleg  promotion.  Other  stores 
having  a  very  limited  stock  “under 
the  counter”  reported  some  calls 
for  it  in  a  spotty  sort  of  way.  Most 
buyers  feel  there  will  be  no  more 
than  the  usual  demand  felt  in  sum¬ 
mer  for  bareleg  hosiery.  Open  shoes 
and  sandals  call,  they  believe,  for 
better  foot  construction  than  is 
possible  in  a  seamless  stocking. 

Here  and  there  we  found  refer¬ 
ence  made  on  May  15th  that  that 


day  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  nylon  hosiery  to  the 
general  public.  But  we  didn’t  see 
any  observance  which  quite  came 
up  to  Franklin  Simon's.  Twelve 
thousand  pairs  were  offered  by 
window  display  and  newspaper 
w’hich  coordinated  in  theme  of 
dancing  girls  in  chorus  precision 
with  beruffled  short  skirts  and  pic¬ 
ture  hats.  This  was  not  a  lowered 
price  promotion;  $1.35,  $1.50,  $1.65, 
$1.95  and  $2.50,  the  regular  prices 
at  this  store,  were  featured. 

It  was  reported  to  us  that  the 
event  was  a  decided  success  for 
nylons.  AVe  were  also  told  that  the 
selling  of  silks  over  $1  were  not 
apparently  affected  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  but  that  below  $I  selling  went 
off.  Providing,  we  conclude,  that 
wearability  of  nylon  has  an  appeal 
for  many  women  but  that  there  is 
still  a  large  percentage  of  customers 
who  readily  pay  over  $1  for  hosierv 
and  continue  to  choose  silk  in  spite 
of  competition  by  nylon. 

How  They  Say  It 

Bonwit  Teller  featured  their 
black  nylons  as  “Nude  Black.  .  .  . 
Wicked?  Yes.  But  so  downright 
smart  this  minute.  .  .  .  The 


ankle  trick  every  woman  should 
know.  .  .  .”  This  ad  was  a  part 
of  a  page  promotioti  on  black  sum¬ 
mer  ensembles.  Bonwit  released 
another  page  on  black  accessories 
particularly  shoes,  large  black  hat, 
long  black  suede  gloves  and  nylon 
hose.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  continued 
to  promote  their  Tabarin  hose  as 
reproductions  of  fine  French  hose 
made  on  American  machines.  Macy 
announced  “The  Gentlemen  of  the 
Press  call  it  ‘Cheese-cake’  .  .  .  but 
the  ladies  of  Manhattan  know  it’s 
Creptex  .  .  .  ‘Cheese-cake’  is  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  name  for  photogenic 
legs.  One  glance,  and  these  critical 
leg-fanciers  know  whether  to  click 
or  run.  .  .  .”  Oppenheim  Collins 
offered  5  thread  sheers  at  79^  w'ith 
a  complimentary  lx)x  of  Lux. 
Henri  Bendel,  57th  Street,  offered 
in  single  column  5  inch  ads,  six 
pairs  nylon  for  S8  and  six  pairs  2 
and  3  thread  silk  at  $6.  Lord  &: 
Taylor  offered  “Merry  AVidows”,  a 
sheer  black  stocking  at  $1  in  silk 
and  $1.35  in  nylon.  This  store  is 
lioxing  their  better  nylons  and  silks 
in  open  face  cellophane  windowed 
boxes  sans  advertising  or  printing, 
one  pair  in  a  box.  For  summer  de- 
fuzzing,  Bonwit  Teller  advertised  a 
preparation  for  the  legs  to  make 
them  smooth  for  the  brief  bathing 
suit  in  the  country,  and  sheer  black 
stockings  in  town. 


Th!$  window  was  a  part  of  the  nylon  promotion  by  Franklin  Simon  on  the  first 
birthday  of  nylon's  introduction  to  consumers  throughout  the  country. 
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What’s  Ahead  for  the  Hosiery  Industry? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
hosiery  section  of  the  Fashion 
Group,  Inc.,  many  vital  and  inter¬ 
esting  p>oints  were  presented  by 
principai~5peakers  Earl  J.  Constan¬ 
tine,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Marshall  V.  Moss,  president 
of  Nomend  Hosiery  and  David  K. 
Birnberg  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Mr.  Moss  spoke  at  length  on  the 
limited  amount  of  raw  silk  on  hand 
at  present,  less  than  a  two  months 
supply,  and  pointed  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  government  seizing 
what  there  is  in  this  country,  in  the 
event  of  trade  relations  with  Japan 
being  cut  off,  in  which  case  it  would 
probably  dole  out  to  the  industry 
between  three  or  four  months  sup¬ 
ply.  Speaking  of  a  substitute  for 
silk,  Mr.  Moss  said  that  the  new 
typ>es  of  rayon  cannot  be  produced 
for  some  time  and  that  rayon  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  working  at  nearly 
capacity  levels  on  government 
orders.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
nylon  has  proven  the  “miracle  yarn” 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to 
increase  production  on  it  until 


Unfit  Teller 


No^seam  Nytons 

nud«  wonder  hetiory  with  now 
^  hvg>tho-hool  construction 

Now  for  (he  first  time,  nude  stockings  without 
seams  are  being  done  in  Nylon.  And  the  big  news 
is  this-the  bagginess  that  used  CO  be  the  curse  of 
seamless  hosiery  has  now  been  eliminated.  A 
specially  construaed  foot  makes  these  new  hose 
fit  as  smooth  as  your  skin.  And  remember-these 
new  Nylons  enable  you  to  avoid  once  and  for  all 
men’s  pet  aversion,  "crooked  seams.”  1.S0 


Hosieav-NAiN  riooa 


also  at  out  wniti  tiaiMS  SNor 


nrTH  AVENt't  AT  nrTV  SIXTH  STltrT 


1942.  Vinyon,  he  said,  while 
stronger  than  silk  and  not  as  strong 
as  nylon,  cannot  be  counted  on  for 
the  near  future  as  it  will  be  some 
years  before  it  may  be  ready  for  the 
liosiery  industry.  Manufacturers 
are  experimenting  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rayon  and  lisle,  Mr.  Moss 
told  us,  and  he  believed  that  these 
hbers  would  be  the  logical  substi¬ 
tution  as  matters  now  stand. 

The  curtailment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  machine  replacements  was 
discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that 
under  curtailment  most  of  the  high 
gauge  machines  would  be  devoted  to 
making  nylon,  though  Mr.  Birn¬ 
berg  told  us  that  he  found  that 
nylon  has  not  replaced  silk  in  the 
higher  brackets  and  believed  that 
it  may  never  do  so  as  many  w'omen 
are  not  sold  on  nylon. 

Commenting  on  the  past  year’s 
business,  Mr.  Birnberg  spoke  of 
hosiery  in  department  stores  having 
had  false  prosperity  due  to  the  fact 


that  they  were  able  to  get  nylon 
stocks  in  larger  amounts  than  the 
chain  and  shoe  stores.  Also,  he  said, 
we  were  able  to  realize  larger  unit 
sales  due  to  nylons.  Asked  to  tell 
the  points  for  and  against  nylon, 
Mr.  Birnberg  said  that  the  fiber  had 
sheerness  and  strength.  Against 
nylon,  he  spoke  of  readiness  to  snag 
and  that  there  was  less  elasticity  in 
the  foot  than  is  found  in  silk.  Pro¬ 
portioned  hose  was  discussed  and 
it  was  agreed  that  it  should  have 
been  .promoted  long  ago,  that  it 
was  far  behind  other  items  of  ready- 
to-wear  in  being  fashioned  to  the 
individual  wearer.  A  bright  future 
was  predicted  for  this  construction. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  increase 
in  the  past  few  months  of  the  use 
of  single  unit  equipment  in  manu¬ 
facture,  particularly  for  nylons. 

When  asked  about  future  order¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Moss  advised  that  retailers 
buy  on  a  normal  basis,  except  where 
there  might  be  unusual  values  on 
staple  merchandise  on  which  a  stock 
loss  would  not  be  probable. 


Trade  Practice  Rules  for  Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


One  of  the  few  ads  announcing  seamless  Nylon. 


the  fact  when  true  that  the  hosiery 
is  irregular  or  “second”  or  “third” 
when  such  nondisclosure  has  the 
capacity,  tendency,  or  effect  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  purchasing  or  consum¬ 
ing  public.  This  means  that  dis¬ 
closure  must  be  made  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  hosiery  in  any  way. 

7.  Removal,  obliteration,  or  al¬ 
teration  of  marks.  This  provision 
is  Rule  14  and  brings  into  the  rules 
for  this  industry  a  provision  of  the 
Wool  Labeling  Act  of  1939  which 
prohibits  anyone  from  removing  or 
mutilating  a  label  excepting  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  another 
label  containing  the  accurate  re¬ 
quired  information.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  transactions  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  question  involved  here 
is  whether  or  not  the  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  prohibit  a  re¬ 
tailer  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  from  removing  any  labels 
from  merchandise  received  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

There  has  never  been  any  deter¬ 
mination  with  respect  to  such 
authority  under  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  Act  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  prohibit  the  removal 
or-  mutilation  of  a  label  required 
to  be  placed  on  merchandise  mov¬ 
ing  in  interstate  commerce  might  be 
sustained  by  the  courts  under  the 
present  “broad  philosophy”  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
purpose  of  the  rules  is  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  the  consumer 
cannot  he  protected  if  labels  are 
removed  or  mutilated. 

Regardless  of  the  legal  aspect  of 
this  matter  and  in  the  interest  of 
fair  competition  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
consumers,  retailers,  regardless  of 
xvhether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  should  care¬ 
fully  ax'oid  any  violation  of  this  rule. 

8.  Fictitious  Prices.  The  rule  on 
fictitious  prices  (17)  is  of  para¬ 
mount  imjX)rtance  to  retailers.  It 
should  have  a  tendency  to  j)ut  a 
stop  to  many  practices  which  have 
been  bothersome  in  the  past  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  can  readily  compete  in 
the  selling  of  merchandise  but  who 
cannot  compete  in  exaggerating  and 
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Something  old  is  SOMETHING  NEW  in  hosiery  selling;  Fine  silk  hosiery  identified 
as  DuraBeau  finished  gives  “reason  why”  for  the  lasting  beauty  of  its  own 
flatteringly  dull,  sheer  soft  appearance  .  .  .  gives  assurance  of  added  freedom 
from  snags  and  runs  and  water  spots.  There’s  extra  ^ 

volume  and  profit  in  this  extra  |  ^  ^ 

value  .  .  .  and,  that  is  why  JsAvUK 


DuraBeau  Hosiery  Finishes  are  a  product  of 
SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Manufaewrers 
of  Textile  Soaps,  Serfteners.  Oils,  Finishes; 
Collins  and  Westmoreland  Sts..  PhiladeU 
phia.  Pa.;  St.  Catharines.  Ontario,  Canada. 


finished!^ 


Lt" 


REG.  U.  S.  A.  AND  CANADA 
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mis-stating  values. 

The  rule  jjrohibits  the  use  of  any 
false,  fictitious,  or  exaggerated  and 
misleading  price  tags  or  price 
designations  with  respect  to  hosiery 
offered  for  sale  and  it  likewise  pro¬ 
hibits  any  activity  by  manufacturers 
or  others  in  assisting  vendors  of 
hosiery  in  misleading  or  deceiving 
the  consuming  public  with  respect 
to  the  value  or  regular  selling  price. 

9.  General  Misrepresentation. 
(Rule  15.)  This  rule  prohibits 
broadly  the  use  of  any  misrepre¬ 
sentations  by  means  of  labels,  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  by  any  means  whatso¬ 
ever  which  might  tend  to  mislead 
or  deceive  the  purchasing  public 
with  respect  to  the  grade,  character, 
construction,  origin,  size,  style,  fash¬ 
ion,  gauge,  thread,  twist  of  yarn, 
quality,  quantity,  value,  price,  ser¬ 
viceability,  resistance  to  snagging  or 
the  development  of  runs,  holes  or 
breaks  in  the  fabric,  the  method  of 
manufacture,  treatment  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  fiber,  yarn  or  product  or  the 
use  of  geographical  or  coined  words 
or  phrases  or  any  designations 
which  may  not  be  literally  false  but 
are  set  up  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  decej>tive 
or  misleading  implications. 

This  analysis  of  rules  of  practice 
for  the  Hosiery  Industry  covers 
generally  those  rides  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  retailers. 
There  are  several  other  rules  but  of 
more  imp>ortance  to  manufacturers 
than  retailers  and  therefore  they 
have  not  been  discussed. 

It  has  always  been  our  objective 
to  seek  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
primary  responsibility  for  labeling 
any  products  was  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  not  the  retailer,  and 
in  these  rules  the  result  of  our  effort 
is  quite  apparent:  they  clearly  pro- 
xhde  that  such  lespnnsihility,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  placed  squarely  on 
the  manufacturer. 

The  problem  of  retail  stock  on 
hand  must  be  solved  by  individual 
retailers  who  deliver  merchandise 
in  interstate  commerce.  Some  of 
this  hosiery  may  be  already  labeled 
according  to  the  rules,  others  may 
not  be.  The  only  advice  that  can 
be  offered  is  to  do  the  best  you  can 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  of  such 
stock  with  the  assistance  of  the 
manufacturer  if  necessary,  or  refrain 
from  selling  such  stock  in  interstate 
commerce. 


and  NotUi^cU. 


By  Pearl  Berry 


PANTIES  are  starring  in  junior 
sections  of  corset  departments 
this  season  and  are  playing  an 
important  role  in  other  types  on  up 
to  fit  the  large  (but  not  fleshy) 
woman.  The  splendid  advertising 
and  window  displays  ctKtrdinating 
slacks,  sport  costumes,  active  and 
spectator,  day  and  evening  dresses 
with  specific  panties  suitable  to  the 
individual  costume  shown  are 
credited  largely  for  women  becom¬ 
ing  con.scious  of  the  place  panties 
now  occiqjy  in  basic  garments.  .Such 
arresting  heads  for  ads  as  “The 
pants  women  wear”,  tying  in  slacks 
and  shorts  with  pantie  girdles,  re¬ 
ported  e.xcellent  response.  The 
larger  than  junior  figure  has  been 
appealed  to,  to  try  on  panties  which 
have  been  especially  designed  for  it. 
W'hite  is  saitl  to  be  in  good  demand 
with  blue  selling  better  than  during 
any  pre\  ions  season. 

Many  promotions  of  panties  and 
sports  girdles  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cool  bras  to  go  with  them. 
Manv  nets  were  featured,  and  the 
c<K)lness  of  nylon  and  its  quick  drv- 
ing  qualities  were  points  brought 
into  prominence.  \Ve  hear  that 
nylon  is  rapidly  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  stores  that  feature  them. 
But  growth  in  popularity  that  is 
unlike  nylon  in  hosiery  inasmuch 
as  women  consider  the  constructio:i 


of  the  garment  equally  important 
if  not  more  so  than  the  fact  that  the 
fabric  is  of  nylon.  In  most  stores, 
we  are  told,  most  women  will  readi¬ 
ly  take  a  garment  of  other  fabric  if 
one  made  of  nylon  does  not  fit  to 
satisfaction,  even  when  they  have 
come' to  the  department  asking  for 
a  nylon  garment.  Latex  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  importance  in  corset  manu¬ 
facture.  Lord  8:  Taylor  is  featuring 
“Luvon”,  a  new  elastic  of  latex  and 
fine  rayon  yarn  in  girdles  at  $7.50 
and  all-in-ones  at  .$10.  T  hey  say  of 
it  that  it  is  stretchier  and  unlike 
other  fabrics  as  it  stretches  in  all 
directions  with  no  twisting  or  pull¬ 
ing.  I'hey  say  that  ironing  does  not 
weaken  it  and  that  it  wears  “eco¬ 
nomically  long”. 

Lord  8c  I'aylor  also  featured  their 
“Vital  Dimension”  corseting,  their 
name  for  hip  development  or  the 
difference  between  waist  and  hip 
measurements.  They  say  vital  di¬ 
mension  is  the  reason  for  most  cor¬ 
set  alterations.  They  offer  nine  hip 
de\elopments  in  every  size  and  feel 
that  they  can  fit  most  women  in 
these  numbers  without  alteration. 

New  Type  Promotions  for 
Large  Women 

Macy’s  continue  their  Ellen  Wil¬ 
son  promotion  by  appealing  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  larger  woman.  “.\s  One 


On*  of  the  best  coordinated  sailing  windows  of  the  season.  By  Franklin  Simon. 


Type  A 

Small,  youthful 
bust 


You  Can  See  It’s  Cool 
We  Know  It’s  Strong  — 


This  NEW  kind  of  bra  is  all  Nylon  and  Lastex 
— it  weighs  less  than  an  ounce!  It’s  cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  drys  quickly  when  washed — and  it 
won’t  shrink.  A,  B  or  C  bust  types,  to  retail 


Heavy  bust 


It  Will  Not  Shrink! 


at  $2.50.  This  is  style  2234A  and  2234B,  $15 
per  doz.;  2234C,  $18  per  doz.  Crystal  Pink 
or  White.  For  immediate  Summer  sale. 


Fifteen  Sample  Rooms  will  be  available  at  our  New  York  Offices,  200  Madison  Avenue,  during  the  period — July  7 
to  July  18.  Corsets  and  brassieres  will  be  modelled  on  mannequins  of  suitable  types.  Executives,  managers 
tnd  designers  of  the  Company  invite  consultation  by  buyers,  merchandisers,  advertising  managers,  and 
fashionists  during  that  period. 
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Buying  Season  Opens 
July  7th 

Though  the  corset  buying 
season  opens  July  7th,  inanv 
manufacturers  tell  us  they 
will  have  their  lines  ready 
about  the  middle  of  June. 
We  will  publish  the  usual 
semi-annual  Preview  of  Cor¬ 
sets  and  Brassieres  of  The 
Bi  leetin  in  June.  Look 
for  your  copy.  Additional 
copies  may  be  obtained,  if 
needed,  by  requesting  them 
by  mail  or  phone,  at  the 
offices  of  The  Bulletin. 


In  place  of  last  year's  halter  is  this 
dicky-bra  in  solid  color  or  prints  with 
a  draped  sash-turban  which  may  be 
worn  around  the  bare  midriff  cummer¬ 
bund  style,  or  around  the  head.  From 
Howards,  Fifth  Avenue. 


Large  Woman  to  .Another,  Ellen 
W'ilson  says:  ‘I  understand  your 
ligure,  come  see  me.  Maybe  it’s 
because  I’m  no  sylph  myself  (I’m 
a  size  42)  I  feel  for  the  larger 
woman.  I  know  how  tired  you  are 
of  looking  like  a  sack,  or  stiffing  in 
something  that’s  more  coat-of-mail 
than  corset’.”  Macy’s  going  on  to 
tell  of  .American  ingenuity  in  corset 
making,  they  say,  “.  .  .  they  give 
the  most  stubborn  figure  the  high 
rounded  bustline,  nicely  defined 
waist,  and  smooth  hipline  fashion 
leaders  prattle  about  so  glibly.” 
Another  AVilson  ad  ties  in  the 
Broadway  play  “Lady  in  the  Dark” 
with  their  corset  department.  The 
copy  sj)oke  of  most  women  being 
in  the  dark  about  their  figures. 

Oppenheim  Collins  featured 
foundations  for  top-heavy  half-size 
figures  in  summer-cool  cotton  mesh. 
Junior  girdles  “blue  as  the  sky  and 
light  as  a  cloud,”  was  an  .Abraham 
&  .Straus  promotion.  This  depart¬ 
ment  reports  an  unprecedented  sell¬ 


ing  of  panties  and  enthusiasm  for 
even  greater  popularity  for  them  for 
coming  seasons.  Lane  Bryant,  in  a 
bra  ad,  offered  nylons  at  $5  in  long 
bras  and  S3.98  for  the  bandeau 
style.  They  stressed  these  bras  as 
being  feather  light  and  cool. 

The  two  top  windows  we  saw  this 
past  month  in  New  York  were  those 
of  Saks  Fifth  .Avenue  in  which  they 
displayed  corsets  and  bras  in  six  of 
their  Fifth  .Avenue  windows  and 
Franklin  Simon  in  one  of  theirs. 
The  Saks  display  used  a  back  drop 
of  velvet,  garments  and  half  manne- 
quins  on  a  dressing  table  effect  be¬ 
fore  the  drop  with  placards:  “Have 
ftm  with  foundations,  pink  for 
frou-frous,  white  for  brides,  blue 
for  surprise,  black  for  femme 
fatale.”  Franklin  Simon’s  window 
is  reproduced  in  these  columns.  .An 
ad  repeated  the  theme  offering  four 
garment  types  for  Evening  Gla¬ 
mour,  I'own  Suavity,  Casual  I’riin- 
ness  and  .Active  Sports.  Prices  in 
the  ad  ranged  from  .'$1  to  $10. 


Earlier  Showings  this  Year 


This  season,  manufacturers 
have  decided  upon  an  earlier 
date  than  ever  liefore  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  fall  and  winter  cor¬ 
set  lines.  Many  lines,  we  hear,  will 
be  ready  for  showing  in  advance  of 
the  official  opening  date  of  July  7th. 
V'arious  dates  in  June  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  tts  for  showings,  but  by 
mid-June  to  July  first  we  believe  is 
the  earliest  buyers  may  see  com¬ 
pleted  ranges  in  leading  houses. 
This  early  offering  of  new  lines, 
manitfacturers  say,  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  facilitating  deliveries  by  late 
.August  or  by  the  first  of  September 
on  materials  they  have  planned  on, 
at  prices  for  the  most  part,  held 
down  to  what  has  been  established 
as  a  recognized  range  from  previous 
seasons.  “But,”  say  manufacturers 
in  urging  early  orders,  “we  do  not 
want  to  see  speculation.  On  the 
contrary  we  urge  buyers  to  buy  nor¬ 
mally  early  on  staple  and  ‘wanted’ 
merchandise  which  is  the  backbone 
of  their  season’s  business,  so  that 
the  wheels  of  the  industry  may  be 
in  operation  while  new'  style  ntim- 
bers  are  getting  consideration.”  In 
this  way,  manufacturers  say,  they 
can  best  assist  retailers  in  keeping 
to  previotis  price  levels  w'hich  all  in 
the  industry  want  to  retain. 


Most  retailers  seem  pleased  at  the 
announcement  of  manufacturers 
that  most  of  the  new  lines  w'ill  offer 
fewer  new  numbers  than  has  been 
usual  because  of  production  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  the  defense  program. 
Buyers  tell  us  that  in  the  past  lines 
have  carried  a  confusing  number  of 
garments  which  they  find  was  really 
a  basic  garment  with  varying  embel¬ 
lishments  for  eye  appeal.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  practice  will  be 
eliminated  in  this  plan  for  fewer 
numbers,  and  that  a  basic  garment 
W'ill  carry  a  single  stock  number  and 
either  be  offered  “as  is”  or  with  a 
choice  of  a  bit  of  lace  or  embroidery 
or  other  decoration  possible  within 
the  price— and  on  one  stock  tag.  In 
that  way,  we  are  advised,  retail 
stores  may  realize  economy  iti  stocks 
and  stock  taking. 

The  importance  of  good  (juality 
in  elastic  is  one  point  that  is  being 
stressed  by  retail  buyers  for  fall 
lines.  .Since  foundation  garments 
depend  largely  on  and  consist  most¬ 
ly  of  elastic,  it  will  be  that  part  of 
garments  w'hich  will  get  the  closest 
scrutiny  for  fall  purchases,  we  are 
told.  Rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  American  manufacture  of  our 
own  elastic  yarns,  and  we  now  can 
simulate  in  this  country  to  a  satisfy- 
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ifyoure  ontlie  right  track 


Fortune  should  smile  on  women’s  removable 
lining  coats  this  Fall. 

...  So  says  the  market!  With  the  season  scarcely 
begun,  the  number  of  manufacturers  making 
these  coats  has  leaped  upward  by  the  score.  We 
know  because  they’re  coming  to  Talon,  Inc.  to 
get  the  fastener  the  industry  has  found  best  for 
this  purpose  ...  to  learn  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  applying  it. 

...  So  says  the  retailer!  An  impartial  survey 
conducted  among  coat  buyers  in  72  leading 
stores  shows  that  a  big  majority  plan  to  carry 
more  coats  with  removable  zipper  linings  this 
Fall  than  they  did  in  1940.  In  fact,  57%  of  them 
plan  to  give  major  importance  to  these  coats  in 


their  Fall  advertising. 

Here’s  an  idea  with  plenty  of  steam  up!  And 
now  is  the  time  to  get  aboard  and  ride! 

But  remember  this  one  fact:  The  whole  reason 
for  buying  one  of  these  coats  depends  on  a  slide 
fastener  that  works.  This  means  7  feet  of  fast¬ 
ener  that’s  completely  uniform . . .  that  won’t 
come  off  the  track  . . .  that’s  strong,  yet  so  flexible 
that  it  takes  the  curve  at  neck  and  shoulders 
without  causing  an  unsightly  bulge. 

There’s  just  one  slide  fastener  that  answers 
all  these  requirements . . .  the  Talon  fastener.  It’s 
the  fastener  made  expressly  to  give  trouble-free 
service  in  this  difficult  application! 

TALON,  INC.,  MEADVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


the  dependable  elide  fhstener 
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New  strapless  slip  called  "Saa-rong". 


ing  degree  the  hand  loomed  elastic 
once  made  in  France  and  used  in 
the  making  of  American  corsets. 
Customers  are  sold  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  elastics  and  we  have  been 
able  to  minimize  alterations  because 
of  the  control  and  conformity  they 
offer  in  garments.  As  the  new  sea¬ 
son  approaches,  buyers  should  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  elastic 
yarns  and  their  construction  and 
function,  so  that  they  may  pass  on 
to  the  now  inquiring  public  assur¬ 
ance  about  the  fabrics. 

Sputi'lo  Display  Unit 

A  new  display  unit  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Industrial  Rayon  Cor¬ 
poration— the  Pantie  Bar.  It  is 
available  for  Spun-lo  licensees  and 
is  made  of  heavy-duty  corrugated 
board  with  w'ood  grain  finish.  Folds 
flat.  There  are  eighteen  bins  with 
space  at  the  back  for  additional 
stock.  Top  is  a  shelf  for  display 
cards,  a  supply  of  which  comes  with 
the  bar  together  with  price  tabs  for 
the  stock.  The  width,  30 1/^",  depth 
221/2",  height  (overall)  50".  Bins 
are  lOy^"  wide,  deep  by  4 14" 

high. 


Styling  News 


NEW'  fabrics,  designs  and  color 
combinations  have  been  put 
into  this  season’s  bathing  suits  by 
Flexees.  Sharkskin  lastique  and  a 
new  basket  weave  are  prominent. 
Many  of  the  new  designs  tend  . 
toward  the  sarong  idea  with  appro¬ 
priate  colorings  and  prince.ss  and 
two-piece  models  made  wide  use  of 
the  federal  colors  of  red  or  blue 
with  white  or  combinations  of  all 
three.  New  sand  colors,  strong, 
glowing  sun  colors  and  brown  are 
also  shown.  .\nd  where,  previously 
there  were  zippers,  they  have  used 
a  new  construction  in  the  princess 
numbers  which  they  call  “Flexbak”, 
taken  from  their  foundation  line, 
atid  which  holds  the  back  of  the 
garment  to  the  figure  and  the  bust 
line  close  to  the  body  with  ease  so 
that  there  is  no  roll  or  cutting. 

Following  the  trend  toward  capes 
this  season,  many  of  the  skirts  are 
made  in  sarong  fashion  so  that  they 
may  be  worn  as  skirts  or  capes.  In 
such  numbers  there  is  a  sash  which 
is  to  be  worn  over  tbe  skirt  or 
trunks.  Trunks  are  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  jersey  lastique.  All  elastic 
materials  are  made  by  Flexees. 

Outstanding  in  the  “high  style” 
numbers  is  a  model  with  dull  shark¬ 


skin-lastique  midriff  with  bust  and 
draped  front  skirt  of  printed  jersey 
in  South  Sea  pattern.  New  in  the 
line  is  a  six  ounce  professional  type 
swim  suit  in  solid  colors.  Fagotting 
appears  at  the  seams.  Another 
highlight  is  for  the  “girl  who  loves 
a  sailor”.  It  has  a  navy  emblem  on 
a  two  piece  maillot  with  a  separate 
skirt.  This  number  comes  in  all- 
lastique  with  white  maillot  and  red 
or  navy  skirt  divided  in  front. 

New  Strapless  Slip 

A  new  strapless  slip  is  reported 
as  being  highly  successful  with 
many  of  the  country’s  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores.  This  slip  is  called 
“.Saa-rong”  and  has  an  elastic  fin¬ 
ished  bra-top  edge  w-hich  holds  the 
garment  in  place  and  a  separating 
zipper  with  hook  and  eye  at  top  to 
hold  the  slip  in  place  while  zipping. 
The  garment  is  made  of  rayon  crepe 
and  when  opened  out  is  easily 
washed  and  ironed.  Sizes  are  from 
32  to  38  with  half  sizes  from  31  to 
37  in  shorter  lengths.  This  garment 
is  100%  straight-cut;  will  stay 
wherever  placed  at  the  bust  line  and 
the  skirt  will  stay  over  the  knees 
when  the  wearer  is  seated.  Evening 
lengths  too. 


Notions  Merchandising 


SOME  of  the  larger  notion  de¬ 
partments  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  district  report  that  they 
have  increased  their  unit  sales  be¬ 
yond  other  seasons  through  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  moth  preventalives.  And, 
they  say,  sales  are  still  going  strong 
and  it  is  expected  they  will  continue 
so  into  July  ltecau.se  the  many 
weather  changes  unusual  for  this 
time  of  vear  have  kept  women  from 
packing  away  all  woolens  as  early  as 
they  would  ordinarily  do. 

W’here  a  wide  assortment  of 
bathing  atcessories  are  carried  and 
well  displayed  reports  say  occasional 
spurts  of  warm  days  found  them  to 
be  in  good  demand.  And  so  these 
two  relatively  new  promotions  for 
notion  departments  are  expected  to 
bring  May  figures  up  to  new  highs 
in  stores  which  carried  and  featured 


titese  items. 

New  York  buyers  tell  us  that  they 
.see  a  very  bright  future  for  beach- 
wear  in  notion  departments.  Rub¬ 
ber  Itathing  suits  have  found  a  place 
for  themselves  in  these  departments 
and  add  an  authoritative  note  to 
the  display  of  the  smaller  items. 
Perhaps  we  should  say  accompany¬ 
ing  rather  than  smaller  items  1k‘- 
cause  of  the  enormous  size  of  some 
of  the  beach  hats  and  utility  bags, 
beach  rolls  and  cushions.  Most  of 
the  successful  selling  is  reported 
from  stores  which  have  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  displays,  having 
them  reflect  beach  or  country  at¬ 
mosphere.  Awning  and  canopy  ef¬ 
fects  placed  high  so  that  they  may 
be  seen  from  a  distance  in  the  store, 
are  bringing  traffic  into  depart¬ 
ments  and  well  trained  salesgirls 
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This  is  under  no  circumstances  to  be  construed  as  an  offering  of  these  securities  for  sale,  or  as  an  offer  to  buy,  or  as 
a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy,  any  of  such  securities.  The  offer  is  made  only 
by  means  of  the  Offering  Prospectus. 


American  Viscose  Corporation 

228,480  Shares  5%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

I  par  value  $100  a  share) 

1,568,000  Shares  Common  Stock 

[par  value  $14  a  share) 


PRICES 

Preferred  Stock  $107.50  per  Share 

plus  accrued  dividends  from  May  I,  1941 

Common  Stock  $24.  per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Offering  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  only 
such  of  the  undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in 
som pliance  with  the  securities  laws  of  the  respective  States 


MORG.AN  STANLEY  &  CO.  DILLON,  READ  &  CO. 

incorporated 

MELLON  SECURITIES  CORPORA  TION  LEHMAN  BROTHERS  UNION  SECURITIES  CORPORA  TION 
THE  FIRST  BOSTON  CORPORATION  HARRIM.AN  RIPLEY  &  CO.  SMITH.  BARNEY  &  CO. 

incorporated 

BLYTH  &  CO.,  INC.  KIDDER,  PE.ABODY  &  CO.  CLARK,  DODGE  &  CO.  DOMINICK  &  DOMINICK 
GOLDMAN.  SACHS  &  CO.  HEMPHILL,  NOYES  &  CO.  SHIELDS  &  COMPANY  WHITE,  WELD  &  CO. 
LAZARD  FRERES  &  CO.  DEAN  WITTER  &  CO.  EASTMAN,  DILLON  &  CO. 

MERRILL  LYNCH,  E.  A.  PIERCE  &  CASS.iTT  DREXEL  &  CO.  HORN  BLOWER  &  WEEKS 

STONE  &  WEBSTER  .AND  BLODGET 

incorporated 

Dated  May  26,  1941. 
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Sales  possibilities  of  open  counter  display  are  illustrated  by  sewing  bar,  recently  installed  at  J.  N.  Adams,  Buffalo. 
Its  16  ft.  length  provides  adequate  space  for  displaying  a  full  range  of  threads,  zippers,  bias  tape  and  other  sewing 
notions  items.  Fluorescent  lamps  facilitate  quick,  accurate  color  matching  of  threads,  zippers  and  fabrics. 


familiar  with  the  entire  stock  of  the  shield,  and  different  sized  flaps  on  A  new  product  is  being  brought 
notion  department  are  proving  they  shields  to  make  them  efficient  and  out  by  the  .Spool  Cotton  Company, 
can  do  a  good  job  of  suggestive  sell-  as  inconspicious  as  possible,  are  “Clark’s  O.  N.  Y.  Broiderpoint.” 
ing,  often  on  totally  unrelated  finding  wide  demand  for  suntmer  They  emphasize  that  it  is  easy  and 
items.  Merely  a  matter,  we  hear,  of  wear.  inexpensive  to  use  for  designs  on 

drawing  customers  into  easy  and  #  *  #  linen,  crash,  buck  toweling,  drap- 

matter-of-fact  conversation  on  the  It  is  the  contention  of  a  well  ery  material,  etc.  It  is  also  adapted 
subject  of  vacation  needs.  known  manufacturer,  that  on  some  for  use  in  place  of  wool  yarns  where 

items  most  notion  departments  do  a  fast  color  is  needed  for  embroidery 
not  work  closely  enough  with  the  on  sweaters,  aprons,  etc.  .Special 
store  stylist.  He  believes  the  stylist  stamped  pieces  are  being  designed 
should  pass  on  fashion  information  on  which  Broiderpoint  may  be 
to  the  notion  department  through-  used,  though  the  new  product  can 
out  the  year  and  give  them  advance  be  used  on  regular  stamped  goods 
style-change  predictions  as  early  as  for  Six  Strand  Embroidery.  Packed 
she  does  to  other  departments  in  the  24-8  yard  skeins  to  the  box  and  re¬ 
store.  In  this  w’ay,  he  says  notion  tails  2  skeins  for  5^. 
merchandising  can  be  more  efficient  #  *  * 

and  stocks  kept  in  line  so  every  de¬ 
mand  can  be  met  as  promptly  as  it  A  new  “Airlite”  ridiberless  shield 

is  being  brought  out  by  Kleinert 
I  '  which  they  claim  is  non-heating. 

If  comes  w'ith  removable  pins  for 
r  jw  I  washing  and  only  one  shape  is 

1  »  m  I  retpiired.  I'his  reduces  inventory. 

K ,  jBk/ The  shape  of  this  shield  gives  a  high 
I  K  ^  cut  at  the  front  to  absorb  perspira- 

^  j  ¥  ■  tion  at  the  front  point  of  the  under- 

I  j;  Ijjl^  I*  arm  section.  Upper  flap  cut  short 

either  long  or  short  sleeve.  Re- 
t  f  tail  35^  or  3  for  $1. 


With  all  the  national  and  local 
promotions  of  preparations  of  per¬ 
spiration  preventatives,  w'e  hear 
that  dress  shields  are  increasing  in 
demand,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  women  prefer  them  and  part¬ 
ly  because  of  improvements  in  con¬ 
struction  to  conform  with  varying 
fashions  of  dress  sleeves.  The  rub¬ 
berless  shield,  the  pin-in,  the  bolero 
having  under  arm  shields  w'ith  back 


Perfumed  moth  preventatives  are 
reported  an  excellent  seller  in  a 
notion  department  in  one  of  our 
style  stores.  This  type  of  preventa¬ 
tive  gives  off  the  necessary  gases  to 
be  efficient  but  the  odor  is  pleasant. 
Packaging  and  appearance  make 
them  equally  appealing  with  expen¬ 
sive  closet  preparations  that  are 
only  for  perfuming. 


A  suggested  window  tor  the  selling  ot  dress  shields 
tor  summer  plenned  by  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 
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MARY:  Here’s  the  store  I  told  you 
about.  They  have  simply  fascinating 
things,  and  the  service  is  awfully  good. 

EFFIE:  It  looks  very  modern.  . 

M4Rr:  Modem  is  the  word.  They’ve 
put  in  a  new  cash  register  system. 
Now  the  clerk  wraps  your  package  and 
makes  change  all  in  the  same  place. 

EFFIE:  That  saves  time.  I  hate  to  stand 
around  waiting  for  change. 


They  tell  me  this  new  cash 
register  system  does  the  auditing  at  the 
time  the  sale  is  being  recorded.  That 
saves  the  store  money  in  personnel. 


EFFIE:  That’s  the  nice  thing  about  body  saves,  in  time  or  money  or  effort, 

efficient  ways  of  doing  things.  Every-  Let’s  shop  here  all  the  time. 


Do  THE  TWILL  TWINS  like  to  shop  in  your  store? 
Yen'll  find  a  modern  Notional  Clerk-Wrap  System 
makes  buying  quick  and  pleasant.  In  addition,  you'li 
find  it  reduces  your  selling  costs  . . .  cashiering  costs 
.  .  .  inspection  costs  .  .  .  stationery  costs  . . .  audit¬ 
ing  costs  .  .  .  delivery  costs.  Let  our  local  repre¬ 
sentative  give  you  an  actual  demonstration  of  a 
modern  National  Clerk-Wrap  System.  He  will  show 
you  how  it  increases  volume  and  profits. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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.  .  Charge  Authorising  Systems 

National  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Times  Prove  the  Importance  of  the  Buyer 


{Continued  f 

their  prices.  W^e  do  recognize  that 
it  is  short-sighted  to  move  any  price 
up  one  penny  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  we  think  that 
the  public  good  requires  that  old 
prices  be  retained  even  after  some 
costs  have  increased.  Everybody 
now  is  getting  additional  volume 
and  even  though  unit  profits  begin 
to  diminish  it  is  still  possible,  with 
larger  volume,  to  make  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  profit.  Certainly  when  costs 
increase  3  or  4  percent  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  short-sighted  to  increase  prices  5 
percent  or  more.  Thus  even  when 
some  increase  may  be  justified  the 
amount  of  the  increase  may  be  un¬ 
necessarily  large. 

The  Buyer  Controls 

Always  the  buyer  has  control  of 
the  situation.  This  is  true  even  in 
a  seller’s  market.  It  is  true  because 
the  only  thing  which  makes  it  a 
seller’s  market  is  that  the  buyer  has 
been  scared  and  throws  away  his 
usual  caution.  If  buyers  would  stay 
out  of  any  market  until  they  were 
satisfied  the  conditions  were  fair 
and  reasonable  there  could  be  no 
seller’s  market.  .\ny  time  the  buv- 
er  places  price  as  a  secondary  con- 


ram  page  10) 

sideration  price  will  go  up.  Just  so 
long  as  buyers  do  not  allow'  them¬ 
selves  to  be  turned  aw'ay  from  the 
most  rigid  insistence  upon  a  fair 
price,  levels  will  not  get  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  why  the  retailers  of 
the  United  States,  the  America?! 
public  and  the  gox’erni??ent  itself 
are  all  so  dependent  upon  what  you 
do.  If  you  do  )()ur  part  we  shall 
come  through  this  emergency  w'ith- 
out  serious  damage.  If  you  lose  your 
head  we  can  expect  only  disaster. 

Therefore  every  buyer  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
tiational  defense  and  should 
realize  that  his  job  is  even  more 
important  than  the  job  of  the 
soldier! 

There  can  be  no  effective  nation¬ 
al  defense  unless  the  morale  of  the 
general  public  can  be  maintained. 
Civilian  morale  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  morale  of  the  armed 
forces.  Prices  which  go  too  high, 
w'hich  entail  a  scant  food  supply, 
insufficient  comforts,  to  the  civilian 
population  will  destrov  civilian 
morale.  To  a  large  extent  the 
morale  of  the  public  is  in  your  keep¬ 
ing. 


Some  Devious  Ways  By  Which  Prices  Are  Increased 


Not  every  price  increase  is  a 
straight-out  boost  in  prices. 
Many  manufacturers  apparently 
realize  that  price  increases  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  unpopular  and  instead  of 
taking  the  straight  road  to  their  de¬ 
sired  objective  they  are  finding 
tricky  little  devious  ways  to  raise 
prices  while  still  claiming  they  have 
not  done  so. 

Discount  Shavers 

One  of  the  favorite  devices  is  to 
cut  the  customary  discounts.  ^Vatch 
out  for  this.  Do  not  accept  lowered 
discounts.  The  real  price  you  pay 
for  anything  is  the  net  price.  If  your 
discount  is  lowered  you  are  paying 
an  increased  price.  The  conditions 
of  sale  W'hich  apply  in  any  trade 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  mutual  understandings  betw'een 
buyer  and  seller  and,  in  effect,  are 
an  agreement.  Neither  side  has  the 
privilege  of  changing  that  agree¬ 
ment  without  the  consent  of  the 


other.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
impressive  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  situation  to  change  discount 
terms.  Do  not  let  them  do  so.  No 
matter  how'  great  and  important 
they  are  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  put  this  over  if  you  and  your 
fellow  buyers  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Blank  Check  Buying 

Another  cute  little  device,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  w'hich  is  to  in¬ 
crease  prices,  is  what  w'e  have  termed 
“blank  check’’  buying.  That  means 
the  seller  inserts  a  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  which  says  that  the  price  he 
quoted  to  you  when  you  placed  the 
order  may  not  lx?  the  price  he  w'ill 
charge  you  when  the  goods  are  de¬ 
livered.  Sometimes  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  clause  says  he  will  accept  the 
order  only  on  the  basis  of  “price 
prevailing”  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  all  incen¬ 
tive  to  keep  his  costs  dow'n  has  been 


eliminated.  It  is  like  the  “cost  plus” 
system  under  which  the  government 
bought  during  the  previous  war. 
The  manufacturer  could  let  his 
costs  climb  without  restraint  and 
he  was  always  sure  of  a  net  profit  on 
top  of  that.  These  provisions  are 
an  open  invitation  to  price  rises 
and  inflation. 

Taxes 

Sometimes  the  manufacturer’s 
provision  says  that  it  is  understood 
the  price  may  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  rise  in  cost  brought 
about  by  federal  or  state  legislation 
or  action.  A  clause  of  this  kind  has 
something  more  of  reason  in  it.  If 
the  federal  government,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  enact  a  processing 
tax  and  make  it  effective  before  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  you  the 
manufacturer  would  be  justified  in 
passing  that  tax  on  to  you.  Similar¬ 
ly,  if  excise  taxes  should  be  placed 
on  the  manufacturer  and  made  ef¬ 
fective  prior  to  delivery  of  your 
order  w'e  believe  he  w'ould  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  such  tax  on  to  you. 
The  question  here,  of  course,  is  did 
the  tax  apply  to  your  goods?  If  the 
manufacturer  has  had  to  pay  the 
tax  on  your  order  it  is  fair  that  you 
should  reimburse  him,  but  you 
should  be  sure  of  that  point. 

Labor  Costs 

Beyond  allowance  for  increase  in 
costs  due  to  such  taxes  w'e  can  find 
no  justification  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er  demaiuling  any  right  to  increase 
the  price  on  orders  at  time  of  de¬ 
livery.  W’age  increases  are  often 
gi\en  as  one  reason.  I'he  terms  of 
the  federal  wage  and  hour  law  are 
known  and  have  been  known  for 
some  time.  The  manufacturer 
know's  w'hat  the  successive  steps  in 
the  raise  of  pay  and  the  reduction 
of  hours  are  to  be.  He  can  protect 
himself  against  them.  True,  new 
labor  contracts  often  provide  for 
pay  increases  but  if  it  is  known,  as  it 
ahoays  is  known,  by  the  unions  that 
the  manufacturer  has  stipulated 
that  increased  costs  hax>e  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  by  clauses  of  this  kind 
that  in  itself  is  an  open  irwitation 
to  labor  to  demand  higher  pay.  If 
the  manufacturer  accepts  orders 
based  on  firm  prices  he  can  tell  his 
labor  in  all  sincerity  that  he  can¬ 
not  pass  increased  labor  costs  on 
the  business  he  has  taken,  but  xohexi 
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Your  Stock  Story  is  best  told  by  PUNCHED  CARDS 


The  history  of  your  merchandise,  from  the  time  it  is  ordered,  until 
the  time  it  is  sold,  is  accurately  recorded  with  punched  cards. 

By  this  method,  management  is  supplied  with  current,  detailed 
information  concerning  all  stock  movements.  Neatly  printed  re¬ 
ports  give  up-to-the-minute  data  regarding  fast  and  slow-selling 
stock,  by  item  and  price  line.  Classification  reports  by  department 
are  also  obtained  by  automatic  machine  action. 

This  modern  stock  control  method  means  increased  store  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  also  means  an  actual  saving  by  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  taking  frequent  inventories,  thus  assuring  maximum  net  profit. 

Stock  control  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  punched 
card  accounting  can  offer  your  store.  Call  your  nearest  Interna¬ 
tional  representative,  or  write  direct  to  our  general  offices,  590 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  complete  story  today. 

Investigate  the  International  Centralized  Control  System 

By  this  method,  all  major  accounting  operations,  including  Stock  Control, 
are  handled  by  one  set  of  machines.  All  of  the  diversified  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  are  unified  and  directed  by  one  single  department.  One  operating 
schedule  cuts  red  tape  and  eliminates  duplication  of  effort. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


Offices  in  Principal  Gties 
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he  has  prepared  the  way  labor 
would  be  stupid  indeed  if  it  did  not 
step  in  and  demand  pay  rises. 

“Escalator  Clauses” 

These  clauses  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  are  called  “escalator 
clauses”  and  that  term  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  expressive  to  need  no 
amplifying. 

As  you  know  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  when  you  place  an  order  to 
know  what  the  goods  will  cost.  If 
you  do  not  know  you  cannot  buy 
intelligently  because  you  cannot 
know  in  what  price  lines  you  can 
offer  the  goods.  You  know  how  im¬ 
portant  retail  price  lines  are  and 
how  sales  resistance  increases  when 
you  move  out  of  a  familiar  price 
line.  Consequently  your  freedom  to 
buy  is  restricted  when  you  have  to 
buy  blindly  and  trust  to  luck. 

You  are  urged  to  oppose  these 
“blank  check”  provisions  with  all 
vigor.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Purchases  in  the  O.P.M., 
and  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  and 
Civilian  Supply,  have  both  strong¬ 
ly  urged  retailers  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  commitments. 

Retroactive  Price  Increases 

Several  cases  have  come  to  our 
attention  in  which  manufacturers 
have  announced  price  increases  and 
have  made  them  retroactive  so  that 
they  would  apply  to  all  orders  on 
hand  which  they  have  accepted 
earlier  at  lower  prices.  It  well  may 
be  that  such  price  increases  are 
justifiable  and  necessary  but  cer¬ 
tainly  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  changing  prices  on  orders  ac¬ 
cepted  at  lower  prices.  Of  course, 
you  will  not  countenance  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
courts,  if  they  were  appealed  to, 
would  compel  delivery  at  the  origi¬ 
nal  price  in  the  order.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  clearly  unfair  and  intoler¬ 
able  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it. 

It  really  is  just  as  much  your 
problem  as  that  of  your  Bills  Pay¬ 


able  office  to  deal  with  the  matter 
of  the  elimination,  or  the  lowering, 
of  anticipation  rate.  Anticipation 
as  it  is  handled  is  a  merchandising 
operation.  The  store  being  in  finan¬ 
cial  position  to  anticipate  the  pay¬ 
ment  date  on  its  invoices  takes  a 
percentage  for  the  use  of  its  money 
before  the  necessary  date,  at  the 
time  it  credits  the  discount  to  the 
department,  which  also  receives  the 
anticipation  gains.  The  rate  of 
anticipation  has  normally  been 
about  6  percent.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  announcing  that 
present  interest  rates  do  not  justify 
this  anticipation  rate  and  they 
either  are  eliminating  anticipation 
entirely  or  reducing  the  rate 
sharply. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  super¬ 
ficially  there  seems  to  be  consider¬ 
able  justification  for  this  action,  but 
there  are  a  few  angles  which  we 
should  not  overlook.  For  example, 
whatever  you  call  it— anticipation 
or  discount— if  you  eliminate  or  re¬ 
duce  these  established  terms  it  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  in  the  actual 
dollars  and  cents  that  your  store 
pays  for  merchandise  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  what  the  manufacturer  re¬ 
ceives.  Either  you  must  get  a  high¬ 
er  price  from  the  public  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  or  your  store  must 
absorb  the  loss  as  a  reduction  in  net 
profit  possibility. 

.\nother  thing  is  that  anticipa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  well  established  as 
a  trade  practice  that  when  the  value 
of  money  was  up  so  high  that  in 
1928-29  the  stores  could  put  their 
funds  in  the  call  money  market  and 
get  from  10  to  12  percent  there  is 
no  record  of  the  stores  at  that  time 
demanding  higher  anticipation 
rates  from  manufacturers.  I'hey 
just  went  along  at  the  same  old  rate. 

The  principle  of  anticipation 
should  be  retained  and  at  as  near¬ 
ly  the  established  rate  as  possible. 

All  We  Want  Is  Fair  Play 

We  cannot  ask  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  anything  which  is  unreason¬ 


able.  \Vc  know  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  general  tendency  is  toward 
increasing  costs.  We  cannot  expect 
—nor  can  the  government  expect— 
that  a  manufacturer  can  take  labor, 
materials,  supplies  and  everything 
which  enters  his  product  at  in¬ 
creased  prices  and  turn  out  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  same  quality  as  formerly 
at  the  same  price  he  has  previously 
charged.  There  will  l)e  price  in¬ 
creases  and  whenever  they  are  fair 
and  reasonable  we  will  all  have  to 
accept  them.  \Vhat  tve  want  is  fair 
play.  If  a  rise  of  4  or  5  percent  is 
justifiable,  all  well  and  good— but 
in  that  case  the  increase  in  jjrice 
should  not  be  10  or  15  percent,  or 
more.  Also  we  think  that  retailers 
and  buyers  and  manufacturers  all 
should  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
dangers  in  a  too-rapidly  rising  jn  ice 
level  and  that  we  all  should  coop¬ 
erate  harmoniously  to  prevent  dis¬ 
aster  and  to  speed  the  needed  de¬ 
fense  preparations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  None  of  us  wants  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  attempt  to  control  prices 
and  a  little  wholesome  restraint, 
perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  some  |)rofit 
opportunities,  the  reliance  upmi 
the  increase  in  volume  to  lower 
costs  and  increase  profits,  tvill  pay 
us  all  very  valuable  dividends. 

When  In  Doubt 

Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  con¬ 
sult  your  own  store  management 
and,  with  their  approval,  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Circumstances  have  forced 
the  Association  to  take  a  very  active 
part  in  these  price  problems.  Its 
staff  members  are  continuously  in¬ 
vestigating  costs  and  prices.  You 
can  always  come  personally  to  the 
Association’s  offices  when  you  are 
in  the  New  York  market  or  you  can 
telephone.  When  you  are  at  home 
you  can  alw'ays  write  and  be  sure 
of  prompt  attention.  Let  us  demon¬ 
strate  the  power  and  the  value  of 
cooperation  in  this  great  national 
emergency. 
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What  are  YOUR  Spedficathns 

for  an  Ideal  Bookkeeping  Machine  ?  ^ 

DO  YOU  WANT... 

Q'A  CLEAN  NEAT  STATEMENT? 


(^ACCURACY... AUTOMATIC  PROOFS? 


O’ SPEED... LOW  COST  OPERATION? 


O'  FULL  VISIBILITY  OF  THE  WRITING  LINE? 


O' AUTOMATIC  BALANCES? 


[^SIMPLE  OPERATION... COMPLETE  ELECTRIFICATION? 


B-FLEXIBILITY  TO  HANDLE  SEVERAL  ROUTINES  ON-ONE  MACHINE? 

Remington  ALONE  fills  the  bill... 

Because  it’s  designed  and  built  for  YOUR  Customer  Accounting 


Have  You  . ; 

Looked  Into  SIMPLIFIED  CYCLE  BILLING? 


#  Our  “Management  Controller”,  No.  622,  describes  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  SIMPLIFIED  CYCLE  BILLING  and  the  simultaneous 
preparation  of  a  Unified  Credit  Record  (similar  to  Customer  History 
Record)  for  retoil  stores.  This  publication  is  not  an  advertising  folder 
—  it  is  a  textbook  . . .  containing  20  pages  of  factual  material,  15 
pages  of  charts  and  exhibits,  plus  full-size  samples  of  the  forms. 
It’s  the  result  of  many  months  of  collaboration  between  well-known 
retail  store  controllers  and  our  own  accounting  system  specialists- 
It's  something  you  should  see,  read  and  study  thoroughly,  for  it 
points  the  way  to  tremendous  savings  in  machines  and  in  time  .  .  . 
shows  how  to  handle  rising  volume  economically,  without  running 
afoul  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Law.  A  letter  from  you  to  our  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  Division  at  Buffalo,  asking  for  MC622,  and  our 
representative  will  bring  this  book  promptly  for  you  to  study.  Write 
today — and  rest  assured  that  your  request  will  not  obligate  you  in 
the  slightest. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THIS  P  U  B  L I  C  A  T  I  O  N  .  .  .  T  O  D  A  Y  ! 


on  I 

,.wsc»wtw*  \  I 

.ril  BUI'"®  \ 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC 


NCMSHfSS.  STANDARD,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS . . .  ADDING,  CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  . . .  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  AND  TABULATING 
machines  . . .  KARDEX  VISIBLE  SYSTEMS,  RECORD  PROTECTION,  FILING  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMEKT,  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES . . .  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT..  AND  OTHER  PRECISION  PRODUCTS  INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  REMINGTON  DUAL  CLOSE  SHAVER  OeAlEKS,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  517  CITIES 
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Dresses:  For  silk,  rayon,  or  wool 
dresses,  $5.95  and  $7.95  are  the  best 
price  lines,  and  $3.95  and  $10.95 
are  also  good.  For  cotton  dresses, 
$2.98  is  best,  with  $1.98  second.  In 
party  dresses,  $10.95  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  price  line. 

Coats:  Winter  coats  usually  start 
at  or  below  $16.95;  spring  coats,  at 
$10.95.  $16.95  and  $19.95  appear 
to  be  the  most  important  prices  in 
winter  coats;  $10.95  in  spring  coats. 
If  reversibles  are  carried,  they  are 
in  the  $10.95  price  lines. 

Hats:  $1.98  and  $2.98  are  the 
outstanding  prices.  A  few  stores 
give  importance  also  to  $3.98,  but  it 
usually  requires  “trading  up”  to  sell 
hats  priced  above  $2.98.  One  mer¬ 
chandiser  explains;  “As  so  many 
girls  do  not  wear  hats  today,  the 
stock  should  be  restricted  to  the 
tailored  felt  type  at  $1.95,  with  a 
few  at  $2.95,  but  no  higher.” 

Shoes:  $4.95  and  $3.95  are  the 
important  price  lines,  but  $6.50  was 
also  mentioned  by  some  stores. 

One  merchandiser’s  advice  on 
shoes  is;  “The  biggest  selling  type 
at  the  present  time  is  the  so-called 
saddle  oxford  to  retail  at  $3.95  and 
$4.95.  Outside  of  that,  there  should 
be  a  few  kiltie  tongue  oxfords  at 
.$4.95,  and,  if  the  store  felt  they 
could  handle  a  better  one,  they 
could  put  in  a  few,  but  not  any 
higher  than  $6.95.” 


.\nother  merchandiser,  whose 
shoe  prices  ranged  from  $3.95  to 
$5.50,  suggested  as  basic  types,  to 
be  “sized  in”  as  needed; 

Saddle  Oxfords 

Moccasin  or  scout  type  Oxfords 
with  flat  heel 

Brogue  Oxfords,  wing  type  with 
flat  leather  heel  and  sole 

Patent  Pumps— step-in  or  opera, 
with  10/8  or  12/8  heel. 

Other  types  popular  at  present, 
according  to  this  contributor,  are 
spectator  pumps  (12/8  and  14/8 
heels) ,  elasticized  patent  or  suede 
pumps  (8/8  or  12/8  heels) ,  novelty 
brown  pumps  with  12/8  heels,  a 
high-fashion  pump  with  women’s 
styling  and  a  14/8  heel,  and  a  dress 
oxford  with  a  12/8  heel.  Alligator 
or  alligator  grained  calf  are  recom¬ 
mended,  especially  during  the  fall 
season,  to  contrast  suedes  and  calf¬ 
skins. 

Sxceaters:  $1.98,  $2.98  and  $3.98 
are  all  mentioned  as  good  price 
lines,  particularly  the  lower  two. 

Skirts:  $3.98  is  the  outstanding 
price.  Others  mentioned  are  $2.98, 
$4.98,  $5.98  and  $1.98. 

Blouses:  $1.98,  $1.00  and  $2.98 
are  the  important  price  lines.  $3.98 
was  also  mentioned. 

Jackets:  $5.95  and  $3.95  are  the 
important  prices. 

Ski-suits:  $10.95  is  the  price 


New  Installment  Laws  in  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


ing  guarantee  is  specified,  it  must 
be  limited  as  to  amount  and  time. 
To  protect  the  guarantor  still  fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  proposed  that  no  wage  as¬ 
signments  can  be  made  against  him 
unless  he  is  a  co-purchaser  with  the 
buyer  of  goods  for  their  common 
usage. 

Accompanying  the  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  law,  the  Conference 
offered  recommendations  for  fur¬ 
ther  voluntary  discipline.  These 
are  being  translated  into  organized 
action  by  the  various  associations 
concerned.  They  will  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  law  enforcement  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  new  laws  will 
themselves  make  practical  a  greater 


degree  of  self-regulation. 

So  much  for  law  and  regulation. 
The  law  can  and  will  control  and 
punish  the  dishonest  merchant.  But 
it  cannot  make  a  thrifty  house¬ 
holder  out  of  an  extravagant  one. 
The  best  rule  for  the  installment 
buyer  to  follow  is  to  hold  himself 
responsible,  in  the  first  place,  for 
keeping  time  purchases  within  his 
means.  In  the  second  place,  he 
should  exercise  wisdom  as  to  where 
he  makes  his  purchases,  making 
sure  that  the  merchant  who  serves 
him  is  responsible.  And  he  should 
realize  that  he,  too,  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  if  he  is  to  keep  his  credit  record 
clear. 


around  which  demand  seems  to 
center  for  ski-  or  snow-suits. 

Where  to  Buy 

Some  division  of  opinion  appears 
to  exist  as  to  the  market  in  which 
high  sch(M)l  merchandise  should  be 
Ijought.  Some  recommend  the 
junior  market;  others  the  l()-to-16 
children’s  houses. 

Here  is  one  point  of  view,  as 
expressed  by  a  ^Iissouri  store;  “We 
have  found  that  permitting  the 
girls’  wear  buyer  to  l)uy  from  a  few 
junior  resources  has  helped  con¬ 
siderably.  For  some  reason,  the 
junior  market  seems  to  be  a  little 
more  aggressive  and  understands 
the  problems  of  the  high  sch(K)l  age 
better  than  the  children’s  market. 
.Also,  we  have  found  that  a  little 
friendly  competition  between  our 
High  School  Shop  and  the  regular 
Junior  Department  has  stimulated 
some  increased  volume.” 

•Against  this  point  of  view,  is  that 
expressed  by  members  of  the  buyer- 
manufacturer  committee— that  the 
high  school  girl  is  still  a  child  and 
cannot  readily  be  fitted  by  junior 
sizes.  The  normal  girl,  say  buyers 
on  this  committee,  needs  the  10-to- 
16  range  of  sizes,  and  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  sophisticated  styles 
available  in  the  children’s  w'ear 
market. 

Large  stores,  the  buyers  point  out, 
can  carry  both  lO-to-16  and  ll-to-17 
ranges  in  the  high  school  shop,  to 
take  care  of  those  girls  whose  figures 
have  matured  so  rapidly  that  they 
need  the  junior  sizes  in  their  early 
teens.  Smaller  stores  do  not  usually 
have  sufficient  business  in  this  de¬ 
partment  to  justify  the  carrying  of 
two  size  ranges. 

Another  argument  advanced  by 
the  committee  against  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  junior  merchandise  in  the 
high  school  shop  is  that,  if  the  de¬ 
partment  is  too  similar  to  the 
regular  junior  department,  it  will 
be  too  “grown  up”  for  the  normal 
lO-to-16  girl,  arid  she  will  again 
have  no  place  to  shop.  Instead, 
there  will  simply  be  two  junior  de¬ 
partments,  called  by  different 
names,  and  in  competition  with 
one  another. 

Where  there  is  no  junior  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store,  the  situation  is, 
of  course,  quite  different.  The 
advice  of  a  Missouri  store  (not  the 
one  previously  mentioned)  seems 
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THE  HARVARD  REPORT  ON 


Hedduii  o^^efuiniineHi 
and  BfuecUMif  Sio^ve4.  In  19 W 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University 
Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


I  "'HIS  Report,  published  annually  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  is  today  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  operating  results  of  department  and 
specialty  stores.  Several  hundred  stores — small  and  large  and  located  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country — participate  in  this  study. 

Its  findings  will  answer  hundreds  of  questions  which  daily  confront  retailers 
— questions  on  gross  margin,  net  profit  showings,  payroll,  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  real  estate  costs,  insurance,  supplies,  and  other  expenses. 

ATo  other  report  contains  comparable  data  for  checking  your  total  store  operating 
results. 

Send  your  order  today  to  insure  receiving  this  important  guide  as  soon  as  it  is 
off  the  press. 

Price  to  Members . $1.00  per  copy 

Price  to  N on-M embers  $2.50  per  copy 

.  Quantity  Discounts 

10  to  99  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 

READY  ABOUT  JUNE  15 


ORDER  FORM 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  1940  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores” 


Individual 


City  and  State 

To  facilitate  delivery 
please  remit  with  order 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
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particularly  sound  on  the  subject 
of  which  markets  to  patronize: 

“If  you  have  a  junior  department 
already  established,  and  you  are 
selling  to  young  people  and  small 
business  and  professional  women, 
then  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  purchase  from  children’s  houses, 
particularly  for  dresses  and  coats, 
so  that  the  two  departments  will  not 
overlap.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
do  not  have  such  a  department,  it 
is  recommended  that  you  purchase 
from  junior  houses.”  In  that  case, 
the  department  would  be  primarily 
a  junior  department,  for  women 
with  young  figures,  and  dresses  and 
coats  from  the  children’s  wear  re¬ 
sources  would  obviously  be  unsuit¬ 
able  in  style  and  fit.  Inasmuch  as 
the  junior  department  can  look 
forward  to  far  more  volume  than 
the  high  school  shop,  it  is  logical 
for  a  store  that  has  neither  one  nor 
the  other  to  open  a  junior  depart¬ 
ment  first,  and  follow  it  up  later 
with  a  high  school  shop. 

Opening  the  Department 

To  stores  about  to  open  a  high 
school  shop,  this  advice,  from  a  Kan¬ 
sas  store,  is  especially  applicable: 
“I  should  suggest  that  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  feature  only  classic  merchan¬ 
dise  to  start  with,  because  a  new 
shop  will  probably  make  many 
mistakes  in  gauging  its  customers’ 
demands  at  first.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  watch  over-enthusiastic  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning,  because  the 
volume  of  business  will  not  be  large, 
although  it  can  be  made  to  grow  by 
careful  planning.  .  .  .  You  will  find 
that  girls  this  age  are  very  style  con¬ 
scious  and  that  they  are  looking  for 
the  same  materials,  colors  and 
adopted  styles  that  are  in  their 
older  sisters’  costumes.” 

In  all  but  the  very  largest  stores, 
the  high  school  shop  does  not  need 
its  own  buyer.  This  comment,  by 
a  Connecticut  merchandiser,  is 
typical  of  many:  “The  so-called 
‘teen  age’  shop  should  be  operated 
separately  from  the  so-called 
children’s  department,  as  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  this  ‘teen  age’ 
girl  to  feel  that  she  is  out  of  place 
in  the  girls’  shop.  .  .  .  The  entire 
operation  can  be  very  well  handled 
by  the  same  person  who  buys  for 
children  and  infants,  so  as  to  save 
expense.  It  should  be  regarded 
strictly  as  a  style  department,  and 


no  merchandise  outside  of  under¬ 
wear  and  shoes,  should  be  carried 
over  from  one  season  to  another.” 

Volume  Expectations 

Although  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  shop,  or  even  a  separate 
section,  for  the  lO-to-16  sizes  almost 
always  results  in  increased  volume, 
it  is  important  not  to  expect  too 
great  a  volume  from  the  high  school 
shop. 

The  clientele  of  the  high  school 
shop  stays  with  it  at  best  only  two 
or  three  years,  and  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  build  up  much  re¬ 
peat  business  from  the  same  custom¬ 
er.  Then,  too,  the  unit  sale  does 
not  go  very  high  in  this  shop,  as  the 
girls  it  serves  do  not  have  money 
of  their  own,  and  their  spending  is 
generally  far  less  liberal  than  it  will 

Flag  Week 

Suggestions  as  to  ways  that 

retailers  may  effectively  bring 
Flag  ^Veek  to  the  attention  of 
customers  and  their  employees  are 
contained  in  a  letter  to  The 
Bulletin  from  The  United  States 
Flag  .\ssociation. 

These  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Decoration  of  Store 

Every  day  during  Flag  Week 
(June  8-14)  fly  the  Flag  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  and  display  it 
on  the  inside. 

(2)  Window  Display 

Plan  a  window  with  a  patriotic 
painting,  if  such  be  obtainable  in 
the  community,  several  Flags  artisti¬ 
cally  grouped,  or  suitable  Flag 
Week  Placards.  (Placards  are  avail¬ 
able  at  The  United  States  Flag 
.Association,  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

(3)  Presentation  of  Flag  Emblems 

Present  every  employee  with  a 
Flag  Pin  to  be  worn  during  Flag 
Week.  (Flag  Pins  are  obtainable 
from  The  United  States  Flag  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

(4)  Exercises  during  Flag  Week 

Some  day  during  Flag  Week  be¬ 
fore  the  store  opens  have  a  short 
meeting  of  the  employees.  Invite 
a  prominent  citizen  to  give  a  short. 


be  when  they  are  a  few  years  okler. 

In  almost  all  discussions  of  the 
high  school  departments,  stress  is 
laid  uf>on  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  catering  to  the  girl  in  her  early 
teens  is  not  one  of  fit,  but  of  styling. 
Her  department,  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  it,  should  have  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  that  has  up  to  this  point  been 
lacking  in  her  clothes.  Later  in  her 
development,  she  may  return  to  the 
simple  styles  she  wore  as  a  very 
young  girl,  but  at  this  particular 
stage,  she  wants  nothing  reminis¬ 
cent, of  the  childish  styles  she  wore 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  high  school  shop  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  needs  of  the  girl  who  has 
just  entered  her  teens  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  the  store  keep  her 
as  its  customer  during  this  transi¬ 
tional  period— and  afterward. 

Observance 

but  inspiring,  talk  on  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  and  What  It 
Means  to  Us  Today. 

(5)  Patriotic  Shrine 

The  United  States  Flag  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  prepared  Confirmation 
Scrolls,  which  everyone,  who  wishes 
to  renew  his  allegiance  to  our  Coun¬ 
try’s  Flag  and  reaffirm  his  faith  in 
the  institutions  of  American  Democ¬ 
racy,  may  sign.  (Confirmation 
Scrolls  and  Placards  are  available 
at  The  United  States  Flag  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Headcjuarters,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) 

Flag  Shrines,  or  Patriotic  Bcxiths, 
may  be  set  up  and  customers  and 
employees  may  be  invited  to  sign 
the  Scrolls,  which,  after  l)eing  offi¬ 
cialized  by  the  one  who  receives  the 
signatures,  should  be  sent  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headejuarters  of  The  United 
States  Flag  .Association  for  Preser¬ 
vation. 

(6)  Notice  of  Flag  Week  in 
Advertisements 

During  Flag  Week,  mention  in 
every  store  ad  that  Flag  Week  is 
being  observed  throughout  the 
Nation  June  8-14.  Urge  people  to 
display  United  States  Flags  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  (In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  pictures  of  the  Flag,  according 
to  State  Flag  Laws,  may  not  be  used 
in  store  advertising) . 
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in  MANY  DEPARTMENTS 


Increased  volume,  better  margins,  lower  expenses — made  sundry 
departments  in  numerous  stores  take  on  NEW  LIFE  IN  1940! 

How  Did  Your  Departments  Come  Through? 


Ready 
June  15th 


Find  the  answers — and  a  dependable  guide 
to  better  performance  in  the 

1940  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 

This  annual  publication  is  the  "retailer’s  tool-chest".  It  contains  data 
of  the  most  essential  and  valuable  sort  on  the  detailed  operating  phases 
of  departmental  procedure,  all  of  which  can  be  effectively  applied  as 
tools  to  PRUNE  MARKDOWNS,  SHRINK  RETURNS,  SWELL  MARGINS, 
AND  DECREASE  EXPENSES. 

Many  stores  refer  to  this  booklet  as  their  BIBLE.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  more  pertinent  phases  of  operation: 


Separate  Data  for 
the  First  Time  on: 

Costume  Jewelry 

e 

Fine  Jewelry  and 
Watches 

e 

Mattresses,  Springs 
and 

Studio-Sofa  Beds 


Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 


MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS 

Sales  Ratio  to  Closing  Stock 
Age  of  Stocks: 

Current  Season 
Old  Season 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  &  Fall 


Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 


Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeoples'  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 


Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Yovr  MerchandiMrt,  Buyers,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Store  Manager,  and 
Controller  should  each  hove  a  personal  copy  on  hand  for  constant  reference. 

Pric*  to  Mombors  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Controllors*  Congress — $2.00  per  copy 
Quantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Price  to  Non-Members — $5.00  per  copy — prepaid 
Special  Price  to  Contributors— $1.00  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send . 


Make  checks  payable  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
(To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit  with 
order).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that 
city. 


copy(ies)  of  fhe  "1940  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 

Individual  . 

Company  . 

Address . 
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VERSATILE 


PRICE  MARKING 

WITH  THE 

MONARCH  JUNIOR 


Price-Mark  45  Sizes  and 
Styles  of  Tickets,  Tags, 
and  Labels — 

. . .  and  on  one  machine.  Every  day, 
the  Motor  Driven  “Junior”  saves 
money  for  thousands  of  store  opera¬ 
tors  by  printing  the  right  ticket,  tag, 
or  label  for  every  item ! 

The  MONARCH  “Junior”  cuts  costs 
in  your  marking  room  and  does  it 
with  the  complete  assurance  of 
greater  speed  —  greater  accuracy 
plus  a  better  job! 

Can  YOU  Control  Comts 
tor  i^ss  Than  tO  Contm 
a  Oayf 

The  Motor  Driven  JUNIOR  does — 
that’s  why  it’s  been  built — ^why  it  is 
in  daily  use  today  in  thousands  of 
stores  just  like  yours  . . .  controlling 
inventory,  controlling  price,  assur¬ 
ing  profit  on  every  sale! 

Can  TOU  Change  Type 
Setm-Vpm  Aa  Fast  Aa 
We  Oof 

It’s  doubtful.  Because  Monarch  is 
recognized  as  having  the  “fastest 
setting”  type  chase  of  all.  Type  is 
self-locking,  and  the  complete 
operation  is  utterly  simple. 

For  the  complete  answers  to  profitable 
price  control,  write  for  full  details  of  the 
Monarch  Motor  Driven  "JUNIOR” ! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factctry: 

216  S.  Torrmce  St.  Dayton.  Ohio 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  Factory  : 

1130  Maple  Avenue  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

385  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


purposes,  and  that  manufacturer 
should  determine  the  correct  classi¬ 
fication  from  the  carrier. 

A  New  York  City  manufacturer 
describes  shipments  as,  “Cotton 
Piece  Goods  and  Finished  Drapes” 
and  shows  a  total  weight  for  entire 
shipment.  Manufacturer  is  instruct¬ 
ed  to  show  a  separate  weight  for 
cotton  piece  goods  and  a  separate 
weight  for  the  finished  drapes,  be¬ 
cause  the  drapes  take  a  first  class 
rate,  whereas  the  cotton  piece  goods 
take  a  Class  63%  rate  which,  in  the 
case  of  New  York  to  Columbus, 
means  a  rate  of  50^  less  per  cwt. 
than  the  drapes. 

A  New  York  City  manufacturer 
classifies  shipments  as  “Chenille 
Tufted  Bath  Mats.”  If  shipments 
were  described  as  “Cotton  Bath 
Mats,”  shipments  would  be  charged 
on  the  basis  of  a  freight  rate  of  only 
681/2%  of  first  class,  instead  of  at 
present  being  charged  the  first  class 
rate. 

«  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Barker 
Morris,  Service  Director  of  S.  Kann 
Sons  Company,  Washington,  a 
valued  and  constant  contributor, 
for  the  following: 

A  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia 
describes  shipments  as  “Cotton 
Rugs.”  Actually,  shipments  consist 
of  small  size  cotton  rugs  and  seat 
covers,  and  therefore  shipments 
should  be  classified  as  “Cotton  Bath 
Mats”  and  “Seat  Covers.”  This  cor¬ 
rect  classification  will  result  in  these 
shipments  being  charged  a  freight 
rate,  approximately  40%  lower  than 
the  rate  applicable  on  cotton  rugs. 
*  *  * 

■We  are  indebted  to  H.  E.  Grant, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Dayton 
Company,  Minneapolis,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

A  manufacturer  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  classifies  shipments  as  “House 
Cleaning  Kits”  and  carriers  are  as¬ 
sessing  these  shipments  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  class  rate.  These  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  classified  as  “Buf¬ 
fing  and  Polishing  Combinations” 
and  charged  a  freight  rate  of  only 
55%  of  first  class. 

*  •  * 

Thanks  to  B.  E.  Knipp,  Traffic 


Manager  of  the  Whn.  H.  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  for  this  contri¬ 
tion: 

manufacturer  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  describes  shipments  as 
“Shirts”  instead  of  “Cotton  Shirts” 
which  is  correct  classification,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  much  low¬ 
er  freight  rate  being  charged. 

*  #  * 

Our  good  friend,  Philip  S.  Day, 
I'raffic  Manager,  The  Cain-Sloan 
Company,  Nashville,  makes  this 
offering. 

A  New  York  City  manufacturer 
classifies  shipments  as  “Infants’ 
Wear”  instead  of  “Cotton  Diapers”. 
The  use  of  the  incorrect  classifica¬ 
tion  results  in  a  25%  increase  in 
freight  charges. 

*  #  * 

Many  thanks  to  Bill  McDermott, 
Superintendent  of  Service  Building, 
VV’oodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
for  the  following: 

A  New  York  City  manufacturer 
classifies  shipments  on  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing  as  “Baskets,  Nested”  and  car¬ 
rier  assesses  a  1^2  times  first  class 
rate.  Correct  classification  is  “Sheet 
Steel  Cans,  Refuse,  without  Covers, 
Nested.”  (See  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification  No.  14,  Page  209,  Item 
40300.)  The  correct  classification 
will  reduce  transportation  charges 
approximately  50%. 

A  Philadelphia  distributor  classi¬ 
fies  shipments  as  “Baby  Pads”  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  first  class  rate  being 
charged.  This  merchandise  should 
actually  be  classified  as  “Paper  Nap¬ 
kins.”  This  classification  would  re¬ 
sult  in  shipments  being  assessed 
55%  of  the  first  class  rate  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers;  with  the  south,  at  third  class 
rate;  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  the  second  class  rate.  All 
this,  rather  than  the  first  class  rate 
now'  being  assessed  because  the  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  misclassified  as 
“Baby  Pads.” 

A  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturer  makes  glass  wall  shelves. 
This  merchandise  is  a  combination 
of  a  welded  steel  wire  framework 
and  glass  shelves,  and  according  to 
the  Consolidated  Classification 
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Ready  Now 


1940 

Analysis 

of 

Publicity  Expenses 


Compiled  in  cooperation  with  N.R.D.G.A. 
Member  stores  from  coast  to  coast.  Detailed 
figure  breakdown. 


Divided  Into  6  Volume  Classifications 

(1)  Under  S500, 000 

(2)  S500,000  to  SI  ,000,000 

(3)  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

(  I )  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

(5)  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

(6)  Over  $10,000,000 
{7)  Specialty  Stores 

1930-1939-1940  Figures  Shown  for  Comparison 

As  usual  only  a  limited  printing.  Please  order  by  attached  coupon.  Every 
Store  Owner— every  Sales  Promotion  Manager— every  Controller  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  1940  Analysis. 

Bound  securely  and  attractively  printed 
Two  color  cover 

- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCL\TION 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Send  .  copies  of  “1940  Analysis  of  Publicity  E.xpenses”  at  $1.50  per  copy  to  Members, 

and  at  $2.00  per  copy  to  non-members. 

Firm  Name  . 

By . 

City  and  State . 

Check  enclosed . Bill  me . 

.Add  2%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  Y’ork  City 
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Does  JUST  ONE  system  give  fl 
instant  access  to  a  trained 
coshier  and  authoriser? 

NO 

Does  JUST  ONE  system  □ 
handle  ALL  store  tronsoc-  YES 

tions  ONE  SIMPLE  WAY?  □ 

NO 

Does  JUST  ONE  system 
average  45  seconds  for  YES 
cosh  sales,  60  seconds  for  CH 
\  charges? 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


Unless  you  have  a 
LAMSON  TUBE  sys- 
tem,  your  answers  to 
the  above  questions 
must  be  “no.”  For  only 
the  LAMSON  TUBE  system  puts  a 
trained  cashier  at  the  call  of  every 
salesperson  .  .  .  only  the  LAMSON 
TUBE  system  is  flexible  enough  to 
complete  every  type  of  store  trans¬ 
action — cash,  charge,  lay-away,  re¬ 
turn,  exchange  or  house.  And  only 
the  LAMSON  TUBE  system  shows 
a  consistent  average  of  45  seconds  on 
cash  sales,  60  seconds  on  charges. 

Reduces  Cash  Losses 
More— LAMSON  TUBES  make 
every  cash  sale  safer.  The  price 
charged  for  every  item  is  known  to 
two  store  people.  And  every  cent  of 
change  is  made  by  a  trained  cashier 
and  recounted 
by  a  salesperson. 

Errors  and  cash 
losses  are  sub¬ 
stantially  re¬ 
duced. 


Moil  the  coupon 
now  for  the  lat¬ 
est  Tube  infor¬ 
mation. 


- LAMSON  CORPORATION 

406  Lomson  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  o  free  copy  of 
your  latest  Tube  folder,  entitled 
''Cross-Question  Your  Soles-Hondling 
System.'* 

Nome . Title . 


Committee,  should  be  classified  as 
“Glassware,  Other  Than  Cut,  Not 
Otherwise  Indexed  by  Name.”  If 
shipment  is  “released  at  a  value  not 
exceeding  S20  per  cwt.,”  third  class 
applies;  if  not  released  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  a  second  class  rate  applies.  In 
some  instances,  carriers’  Inspection 
Bureaus  have  erroneously  changed 
this  correct  classification  to  “Wire 
Goods”  and  carriers  have  assessed 


double  the  first  class  rate  instead  of 
the  second  class  or  third  class  rate, 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not  the 
value  was  released.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  being  used  by  this  manufactur¬ 
er  is  correct— substantiated,  in  fact, 
by  the  Classification  Committee. 
Therefore,  do  not  piermit  any  car¬ 
rier  Inspection  Bureau  to  change 
the  classification  to  “Wire  Goods” 
to  your  disadvantage. 


New  York  City  Truck  Drivers  Indicted  for  Thefts 


Twelve  truck  drivers,  em¬ 
ployed  by  New  York  City  cart¬ 
age  firms,  are  under  indictment, 
charged  with  stealing  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
clothing  from  the  freight  terminals 
of  five  railroads.  These  thefts  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  between 
October,  1936  and  March,  1938.  The 
stolen  merchandise  consisted  of 
children’s  clothing,  camel’s  hair 
coats,  slacks  and  silk  goods,  and  the 
thefts  took  place  on  Pier  22  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Pier 
67  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  Pier  77  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pier  68 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and 
the  St.  Johns  Park  station  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  method  of  stealing  was 
simple.  A  driver  would  make  de¬ 
livery  of  a  shipment  to  tlte  carrier 
terminal  for  outbound  movement, 
and  after  shipment  had  been  re¬ 


ceipted  for  by  the  carrier  employees, 
another  truck  driver,  legitimately  at 
terminal  to  pick  up  inbound  ship>- 
ments,  and  in  on  the  racket,  would 
endeavor  to  remove  that  shipment 
to  his  truck  and  bring  it  to  a  central 
storage  spot.  If  he  were  stopped  by 
a  carrier  employee,  he  would  claim 
that  he  made  a  mistake  and  picked 
up  wrong  shipment. 

While  the  periods  covered  by 
these  particular  indictments  ranged 
from  1936  to  1938,  it  is  certainly 
logical  to  assume  that  similar  thefts 
were  made  in  prior  and  subsequent 
jicriods. 

This  is  reported  for  your  interest 
and  information,  so  that  you  may 
review  your  claim  files  to  see 
whether  you  have  had  any  claims 
lor  loss  rejected  by  the  railroads  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years  which  you 
may  want  to  endeavor  to  collect,  on 
the  l)asis  of  this  information. 


Burroughs 

electric  duplex  calculator 


For  Sales  Audit 

Burro-<gh$  Electric  Duplex  Calculator 
saves  thousands  of  recap  addings  by 
providing  individual  totals  and  grand 
total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards 
accuracy.  Where  a  listing  sales  audit 
is  desired,  other  Burroughs  machines 
offer  the  fastest  known  method  of 
listing  and  adding  amounts.  For  either 
listing  or  non-listing  work,  Burroughs 
machines  will  handle  the  job  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
6470  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Retail  Strategy  for  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


to  get  most  from  it  will  require  an 
intensive  study  of  transaction  costs, 
of  costs  in  terms  of  units  of  produc¬ 
tion.  High  base  salaries  with  an  in¬ 
centive  bonus  will  go  far  toward  re¬ 
ducing  absolute  costs  as  well  as  per¬ 
centage  costs.  Be  careful  that  bonus 
arrangements  on  the  contribution 
basis  recognize  the  great  drain  on 
net  operating  profits  which  the  tax 
collector  will  make. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  which  will  bear  strategic 
handling.  Isn’t  this  the  time  for 
merchants  to  think  of  limiting  cer¬ 
tain  services— wasteful  services— ex¬ 
penses  that  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  general  operations 
and  have  fastened  themselves  on  to 
the  organization  structure  like  a 
barnacle  on  a  ship’s  hull? 

Don’t  let  anyone  win  you  over  to 
the  idea  that  so-called  direct  ex¬ 
penses  must  vary  exactly  in  ratio  to 
sales  volume.  It  is  not  so!  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  can  obtain  an  increase 
in  number  of  deliveries,  probably  as 
high  as  20%,  in  certain  moderately 
busy  months  with  very  little  in- 


The  AUTOMATIC  Jr. 

Steam-Pressing  Unit 

No  Gas!  No  Boiler! 


The  Most  Useful,  Econom¬ 
ical  Time-Saver  You’ll  Ever 
Buy  for  your  Alteration  De¬ 
partment  ! 

THESE  LEADING  STORES 
FIND  THEIR  AUTOMATIC 
INDISPENSABLE! 

*  Arnold  Constable 
*  Bergdorf-Goodman 
*  Franklin  Simon 
•  G.  Fox 
*  J.  L.  Hudson 
•  Lemer  Stores 
Lord  &  Taylor 


Write  today  for  FREE 
TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION 
AND  FOLDER! 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Arthur  Sussmar^,  pres. 

108  W.  31  ST..  N.  Y.  —  l.O.  5  1610 


creased  cost.  In  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing,  aside  from  the  increase  in  prices 
of  materials,  dollar  costs  should  not 
rise  unless  an  increase  in  transac¬ 
tions  is  experienced. 

Stores  which  have  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  liquid  capital  frequently  do 
not  bother  to  operate  under  a  finan¬ 
cial  budget.  However,  I  advise  this 
type  of  budgeting  now  for  all  stores 
interested  in  the  strategy  that  is 
going  to  win  the  campaign  for 
profits.  If  one  keeps  in  mind  the 
cash  ratio  desired  at  the  end  of  a 
period  (and  cash  will  be  desirable 


for  bonus  and  tax  payments)  there 
will  be  less  inclination  to  speculate 
on  inventory.  If  one  sets  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  a  certain  current  ratio  there 
will  be  less  likelihood  of  expansion 
of  capital  assets  at  the  expense  of 
the  current  ratio. 

The  temptations  to  expand  un¬ 
duly  will  bob  up  again  soon.  Even 
if  the  problem  of  financing  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  keep  this  in  mind;  The 
troubles  in  times  of  business  re¬ 
cession  arc  usually  the  fruits  of  the 
seeds  sown  in  times  of  prosperity. 
Don’t  forget  that  “As  ye  sow,  so 
shall  ye  reap’’  also  applies  to  the 
business  world. 


Defending  Selling  Standards 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


as  a  builder  of  good-will,  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  underlying  all 
store  policy. 

Sales  training  methods  need  this 
quality  of  good-will  more  than  ever 
before.  Particularly  with  the  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  of  personnel  turnover, 
stores  are  bringing  in  many  new 
employees  and  necessarily  shorten¬ 
ing  their  training  periods.  In  view 
of  this  trend,  the  morale  of  new  as 
well  as  experienced  employees 
should  be  maintained  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  plane. 

Supervision  of  point-of-sale  prac¬ 
tices  is  another  essential  of  the  com¬ 
plete  sales  training  program— since 
weaknesses  which  crop  up  on  the 
selling  floor  should  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  possible.  Also,  instances  of 
superior  sales  ability  should  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged.  Con¬ 
structive  supervision  and  correction 
which  succeeds  in  raising  the  store¬ 
wide  sales  standard  point  by  point 
through  eliminating  inefficiency 
and  encouraging  better  selling 
habits,  is  an  indivisible  part  of 
modern  personnel  methods. 

What  will  eventually  develop  out 
of  the  priorities  demands  on  defense 
goods  no  one  can  predict  just  now. 
Certainly,  this  problem  is  bound  to 
grow  in  size,  rather  than  diminish. 
In  any  event,  salespeople  will  have 
to  be  trained  to  handle  properly, 
customer  requests  for  items  that  are 
out-of-stock,  and  not  likely  soon  to 
be  replaced. 

An  internal  store  problem  is  the 
projected  ceiling  on  prices,  which 
emphasizes  the  need  for  minimizing 


wasteful  and  incomplete  selling 
practices.  The  point-of-sale  must 
be  geared  now  to  turn  out  the  great¬ 
est  possible  volume  of  sales  by 
training  salespeople  to  capitalize  to 
the  full  on  every  customer’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

The  effect  of  these  retail  problems 
arising  from  a  national  emergency 
either  directly  or  indirectly  involves 
the  defense  of  selling  standards. 
The  offsetting  factors  are  more  en¬ 
lightened  salesmanship  which  offers 
the  utmost  help  to  the  customer  at 
the  point-of-sale,  and  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  your  customers  still 
demand  a  full  measure  of  effective 
selling  action. 

Today,  there  is  an  urgency  in  the 
tempo  of  business  which  calls  for 
quick  and  sure  corrective  action 
whenever  and  wherever  warranted. 
The  present  downward  trend  of 
selling  standards  indicates  just  such 
a  condition  in  the  field  of  retailing 
which  demands  immediate  action. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  in  this 
trend.  Retail  experience  during 
the  years  1917  to  1920  underscored 
the  need  to  adopt  and  execute  a 
policy  wherein  better  salesmanship 
—more  adequate  salesmanship- 
more  responsible  salesmanship— 
becomes  part  of  the  organization 
picture.  America  must  not  be  sold 
short! 

Retail  America  must  begin  to 
prepare  its  stores  and  salespeople 
for  a  stronger— much  stronger— 
defense  of  selling  standards  in  this 
national  emergency. 
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KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD 


•  Mr.  H.  D.  Jarvis,  Credit  Manager,  Burdine’s 
Miami  Store  recently  made  the  following  signi¬ 
ficant  statement: 

“Everything  must  be  done  to  provide  cour¬ 
tesy,  comfort  and  speedy  service  for  the 
customer.  The  selling  division  of  the  store 
sells  the  customer  merchandise;  the  non- 
selling  division  must  sell  service." 

Speed  is  the  nucleus  for  providing  courteous,  com¬ 
fortable  customer  service  so  Burdine’s  chose  the 
fast,  visible-reference  features  of  a  Kardex  Cus¬ 
tomer  History  Record. 

Their  Kardex  record  contains  a  complete  skeleton 
history  of  the  Customers’  accounts  to  which  cash 
payments  are  posted  daily.  The  Kardex  Graph-A- 
Matic  signals  flash  the  oldest  unpaid  monthly  bal¬ 
ances.  It  is  now  a  simple  matter  for  the  collection 
typists,  adjacent  to  the  authorizers,  to  review  fre¬ 
quently  all  accounts  and  take  collection  steps  to 
reduce  delinquencies  and  bad  debt  losses. 


Mr.  Jarvis  ended  his  statement  with  these  words: 

“We  do  know  that  there  has  been  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  of  20  %  in  the  number 
of  charge  accounts  opened.  We  can  point 
to  a  decrease  in  errors  in  every  phase  of  our 
work  ...  to  better  morale . . .  work  has  been 
speeded . . .  and  we’ve  saved  much  overtime." 

Burdine’s  use  their  Kardex  Customer  History  Rec¬ 
ord  in  conjunction  with  a  unique,  unusual  authoriz¬ 
ing  charge- phone  and  automatic  stamping  device. 
It  links  the  selling  floors  to  alphabetic  breakdowns 
of  the  Kardex  Customer  History  record  according 
to  the  telephone  number  dialed,  the  number  being 
diaated  by  the  customer’s  name. 

For  “courtesy,  comfort  and  speedy  service”  in  your 
credit  office  plus  many  direct  and  indirect  savings, 
you’ll  do  well  to  investigate  the  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record — in  fact  it’s  the  most  important 
modernization  program  you  can  plan  for  1941. 
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WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc 

250  WEST  57TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


H*uidend, 


